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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


READING CIRCLE 


Questions on theory and practice in 
the elementary teachers’ examination, | 926, 
will be based upon Pittman’s Successful 
Teaching in Rural Schools. 


All who contemplate entering teachers’ 
examinations next summer should study 
the Pittman book—and it is a very fine 
book for any teacher of whatever ex- 
perience. 


Price $1.40 per copy, postpaid; dis- 
count on quantities. 


American Book Company 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College and Normal School 


Richmond, Kentucky 


SECOND SEMESTER opens January 25, 1926 
MID-SEMESTER, March 29, 1926 


An institution with a record of twenty years’ successful! service to 
Kentucky School Teachers. 3061 were enrolled last year.: 


TEACHERS COLLEGE confers A. B. and B. S. Degrees in Edu- 
cation and two certificateseo—NORMAL SCHOOL grants three 


certificates. 


EXPENSES—$89.50 to $98.50 for one semester—I8 weeks. 
TUITION IS FREE. 


————s2 , 
Eastern trains teachers for many types of special public 
teaching service. 
———-a 


For further information and Catalog write 


T. J. COATES, President 














SOMETHING NEW 


We have opened a new TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT which will 
specialize in Teachers’ needs. 


OUR FULL LINE OF KINDERGARTEN, PRIMARY AND 
ART MATERIALS, AS WELL AS TEACHERS’ SUP- 
PLIES, IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 


Located as we are, in Louisville, we are in a better position than 
anyone to give REAL SERVICE TO KENTUCKY TEACHERS. 


OUR LARGE VARIETY OF TEACHING AIDS 
IS UNEQUALLED 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE 
ENGLISH DEPARTMENT AND 
THE OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Alice H. Mullane, Instructor of English, 
Monsarrat Departmental School, 
Louisville 


The relation of the work in English to 
the other studies of the school has recently 
been treated at length by several writers 
in school journals. Speaking to the Eng- 
lish Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association at Salt Lake City as 
far back as 1913, Mr. James F. Hosic, of 
the Chicago Normal College, pointed out 
the importance of co-operation because of 
the fact that the use of good language is 
a habit and therefore must be practiced 
throughout the day’s work. 


As we teachers well know, the child 
often comes to school with bad habits of 
expression well established. It requires 
the united efforts of teachers to overcome 
these. Such efforts are possible only 
where all the members of the teaching 
staff have the same standards and common 
aims and when the working conditions of 
the school are favorable. 


Since the opinion is widespread and 


almost universal that all departments 
should work together to eradicate gram- 
matical errors, definite plans of co-opera- 
tion between the English department and 
the other departments are essential, not 
only for the sake of the teacher of English 
but also for the sake of the child and the 
other departments. Such co-operation 
will not lessen the labor of the English 
teacher but will render his work more 
effective. Let it be clearly understood, 
however, that the mere dumping of the 
written papers in the so-called social sub- 
jects upon the English teacher is in no 
sense co-operation. On the other hand, 
the mere nagging of a child as to his 
mispronunciations and grammatical errors 
in all classes fails to touch the most vital 
matters. The essence of co-operation is 
“harmonious effort to train the child in 
the art of study’—that is, of thinking— 
and “‘in the art of expression’’—that is, 
in communicating ideas. There is no 
essential difference between the problem 
of preparing an oral or a written theme 


and the problem of preparing to recite a 
lesson in history or in science. Co-opera- 
tion, to be worthy the name, must involve 
the fundamentals of intellectual training, 
not merely the more mechanical aspects of 
speech and writing. 


The co-operation of all teachers in 
demanding the constant use of good oral 
expression is essential and must be insisted 
on. To expect the English classroom 
alone to neutralize the bad habits of speech 
acquired in the home and on the street is 
unreasonable. Insofar as teachers in all 
departments do not demand good expres- 
sion from their pupils or fail in their own 
speech to use good English, the school 
harbors an influence that directly under- 
mines the work of the English teacher. 
The practice of requiring topical recita- 
tions in all subjects that admit of that 
method, and complete answers to many 
questions in all subjects, furnishes not 
only natural and worth while exercises in 
speech, but also reacts favorably upon the 
work in every classroom and constitutes 
a simple means of developing the power of 
sustained effort in thinking. 


What the child learns in English he must 
be required to use in his other classes. 
This cannot be repeated too often. The 
teacher of history may reasonably be 
excused from giving more than sympa- 
thetic support to the teacher of poetry; 
but he cannot be excused from demanding 
of his pupils such observance of good usage, 
such thinking out of intellectual problems, 
such organizing of bodies of ideas, and 
such clothing of those ideas in appropriate 
language as the instruction of the English 
teacher has made possible. 


How can this co-operation be brought 
about? Obviously through the good gen- 
eralship of the principal of the school. 
He must see that the English teachers 
under his supervision are not overprecise 
nor the science, history, and geography 
teachers unduly careless. He must plan 
for conferences in which ‘‘the minima of 
English instruction are carefully outlined,” 
and he must see to it “that the English 
teachers have the opportunity of dealing 
with their pupils as individuals.” The 
large number of children now commonly 
assigned to an English teacher makes 
thorough teaching all but impossible, both 
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because of the consequent lack of atten- 
tion to the individual pupil and the physi- 
cal exhaustion of the teacher. No teacher 
though a Hercules and a_ pedagogical 
genius both in one, can be expected to do 
justice to 185 pupils in English—the 
writer teaches that number daily. 


The principal in his periodic classroom 
visits should insure the compliance with 
the requirement that all teachers in all 
subjects should demand good English, 
both oral and written. But unless he 
follows up his visits with the proper 
enforcement of his demands, no good will 
be gained. Whenever the time of the 
principal permits, regular visits for this 
purpose should be made. 


urgently requested to 
commend effective co-operation wherever 
he finds it. Even the most enthusiastic 
teacher will not long continue to co-oper- 
ate and to spend time from his subject in 
giving the pupils a more practical com- 
mand of English if he does not from time 
to time receive encouragement. His weaker 
brother and sister will hardly make a 
beginning. Certainly, without praise there 
will be no concerted effort within the 
various departments, no uniform main- 
taining of standards within the school in 
this matter so vital to the pupil’s develop- 
ment and future career. On the other 
hand, judicious praise—or rather, com- 
mendation—for co-operation and atten- 
tion paid to these matters will lead to in- 
creased effort on the part of the teachers 
in the other departments. 


The principal is 


The principal should see that in all sub- 
jects all papers that are deficient in the 
mechanics of good expression should be 
rejected by the teachers, and individual 
cases of repeated rejections should be 
reported to the English department. By 
the “mechanics of expression’’ is meant 
manuscript arrangement, spelling, elemen- 
tary punctuation, elementary syntax, par- 
agraph indention, and penmanship. The 
principal should insist that there be a 
uniform heading for all written work and 
a uniform system of corrections. 


The other departments under the super- 
vision of a good principal can do much to 
make the English teacher’s work more 
effective. But, when all has been said, 


the supreme essential to success in the 
teaching of English is, after all, the 
trained teacher—the teacher trained by 
the study of his subject, trained by the 
study of educational principles and 
methods, and trained in the hard school 
of experience. The novice and the itiner- 
ant—often one and the same—are the 
chief stumbling-block to progress in Eng- 
lish as in other fields. They must give 
way to the professional imbued with the 
sympathetic spirit. Such a teacher will 
have high, but rational standards, mature 
judgment, and definite methods of measur- 
ing results. Under such a person English 
will be ‘‘put across’ whether there be 
co-operation on the part of the other 
departments or not. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS FOR 
CO-OPERATION IN ORAL WorRK 


1. Insist on clear speaking. The stu- 
dent should stand erect, with head up, and 
speak with sufficient clearness to be under- 
stood in all parts of the room. 


2. Insist on exactness. Require that 
the answer match the specific question, 
do not help out by saying, ‘I know what 
you mean. It is this way.” Train him 
to employ words that will express his 
meaning with some approach to precision. 


3. Insist on full answers. Resist the 
temptation to accept piecemeal replies. 
Encourage the pupil so to organize his 
material that he can speak two or more 
minutes in elucidation of his ideas. 


4. Insist on correctness. Do not ac- 
cept “ain’t” for ‘‘isn’t,” ‘don’t’ for 
doesn’t,’ ‘‘this here,” ‘‘those sort,” ‘‘this- 
a-way,” or similar ungrammatical or un- 
idiomatic expressions. Be careful to secure 
sequence of tenses. 


In WRITTEN WorK 


1. Require the uniform heading. The 
faculty in each school should reach an 
agreement concerning the heading to be 
required of all pupils in all their written 
work. 


2. Insist on neatness in both hand- 
writing and manuscript arrangement. 
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3. Require correct spelling, not only of 
words in your subject, but of all common 
English words. To call attention to such 
errors will not be sufficient, unless the 
pupil is made to feel that he can not safely 
repeat the error. 


4. Insist on clear sentence structure. 
Sprawling or incoherent sentences should 
be pointed out to the student. He will 
soon learn that he must exercise the same 
care in his other writings that the English 
teacher exacts in his themes. 


5. Require such punctuation as will 
make the sentence clear at a single reading, 
especially the proper use of the period 
and the question mark. The faculty 
might well agree on a few of the important 
rules for the comma to be enforced in all 
written work. 


6. Reject summarily all reports, papers, 
and notebooks obviously deficient in the 
elements of decent English. 


In closing, I ask you to remember this: 
“It is simply school-boy human nature to 
give you as slovenly and inaccurately 
written and spoken English as you will 
accept. Exact any standard, all of you 
as one teacher, and you will get it.” 


HOW TO TEACH A POEM 


(Pearl Jordan, Murray 
State Normal School) 


1. Preparation—Ask questions that will 


call up the children’s experiences. Let 


them tell what they have seen. 


2. Read or recite the poem to them, 
after asking them to listen for the pictures. 


3. Have each child tell the pictures 
that he sees in the poem. (Call on as 
many children as possible.) 


4. Work out the difficult words and 
phrases. (To do this go through the 
poem from the beginning and take them 
in order.) 


5. Seat work—Place some of the words 
and phrases from the poem on the board 
and ask, the[children to use them in 
sentences. 


Second day. 


1. Review the poem by asking a few 
questions. These will be determined by 
the character of the poem and the children’s 
experiences. 

2. Have the story told as “Once upon 
a time,’ and as different characters 
would tell it. 

3. Develop in this class period an out- 
line to reproduce the story in writing. 

4. Seat work—Have the children write 
the story according to outline. 


Third day. 

1. Review the story by having it told 
as “Once upon a time.” 

2. Have some of the best papers read. 
These have been taken up and _ looked 
over by the teacher before the recitation. 

3. Memorize the poem. 


Teacher and pupils reciting it to- 
gether the first time. 

Repeat the poem from the begin- 
ning, the teacher stopping where 
she is certain that the children 
can continue alone. 

Call for volunteers to recite the 
poem. There will be some wh? 
are able to do this by this time. 
Ask for others to volunteer. 
Continue to review until all have 
learned the selection. 

After all know the poem review 
at longer and longer intervals. 


NOTE 1—Some poems lend themselves 
to posters and pictures. Where such is 
the case have the children make them. 


NOTE 2—When you have written work 
go over the papers carefully and note the 
mistakes which the children most frequent- 
ly make. Take these up, one at a time, 
and use for the corrective English lessons. 


The process of civilization consists of the 
discovery by men of the laws of the universe 
and of living in harmony with those laws. 
The most important of them to men are 
the laws of their own nature. This is 
education, the method whereby man is 
revealed to himself. It is the instruction of 
his understanding, the training of his 
sentiments, the direction of his action. — 


Calvin Coolidge. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS’, CONFER- 
ENCE AT FRANKFORT 


The annual meeting of city and county 
superintendents, held in Frankfort on 
November 19 and 20, was undoubtedly 
one of the most constructive conferences 
the organization has held for many years. 
Problems of vital interest to the schools 
were considered from a scientific basis by 
competent educators who gave earnest 
and careful investigation of the subjects 
under discussion. Practically all of these 
reports emphasized the low rank Kentucky 
holds in the educational scale. Seldom 
has there been presented a program to 
Kentucky educators in which so much 
attention was given the causes contribut- 
ing to a retardation of our educational 
system as compared with the more pro- 
gressive states of the nation. It is to be 
hoped that all who attended the con- 
ference returned to their homes fully 
resolved to lend every possible aid toward 
removing the educational sins “‘that so 
easily beset us.”’ 


The following officers were elected for 
1926: President, Miss Mattie Dalton, 
County Supt. of Fayette County; Vice 
President, C. E. Dudley, Supt. Henderson 
City Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, J. H. 
Payne, Supt. Richmond City Schools. 


In the absence of complete report of 
the Resolutions Committee, we present 
the following important resolutions which 
were unanimously adopted: 


1. The program which has been pre- 
sented at this conference is outstanding 
in the history of the State. Much valu- 
able time and much intelligent thought 
have been given toitsmaking. It has been 
intelligently directed and the program 
presented has been of such a nature as to 
reflect credit and dignity on a gathering 
of this kind. Topics and speakers have 
been selected with such care and the de- 
tails have been carried with such good 
sense and good judgment as to make it 
especially worthy of comment. The un- 
usual success of the conference has been 
largely due to the unusual character of 
the program arranged. The arrangement 
of such conferences and the discussion of 
such topics will enable Kentucky to come 


speedily to a better understanding of its 
educational needs. Credit for all this is 
due to Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick 
and the officers who have served with him. 
It is, therefore, resolved that we extend to 
him and to each of the officers who have 
so ably served with him the appreciation 
and sincere thanks of this body. Es- 
pecially does the Department of Super- 
intendence wish to express its apprecia- 
tion for the fine reports made by the 
various committees, especially the Re- 
search Committee and the Committee on 
Recodification of the School Law. 


2. In view of the fact that there seems 
to be no adequate means of financing the 
school system of Kentucky under our 
present tax laws, particularly the weaker 
counties and cities, and because of the 
growing sentiment for tapping new sources 
of revenue, therefore, be it resolved that a 
committee be appointed to investigate the 
possibility of a sales tax similar to taxes 
being collected in Tennessee and otherstates 
on tobacco and other luxuries and that 
this committee, if they deem it wise after 
investigation, be authorized to prepare a 
bill to be placed in the hands of the 
Kk. E. A. Legislative Committee. 


3. Since the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation went on record at its last session 
in favor of the full county unit of school 
administration; and 


Since a movement looking to the unified 
county school unit is now reported from 
counties containing some of our largest 
cities 


Be it resolved, That we favor the enact- 
ment of a law permitting the people of 
any county by popular vote to consolidate 
all its school districts, including the 
county district and any independent 
graded and city districts operating therein, 
into one county-wide school system under 
control of a Board of Education elected 
by the county at large and vested with 
authority adequate for raising the necessary 
revenue and administering the schools of 
the county system; and that the chairman 
of this organization be requested to ap- 
point a committee of three or more to 
draft a measure providing this democratic 
privilege, same to come before the 1925 
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Legislature either as a feature of the con- 
solidation bill or as a separate bill. 


4. Whereas the present law governing 
the collection of taxes will necessitate the 
borrowing of all funds for the functioning 
of schools under the county systems, 


Be it resolved, That this organization 
petition the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky to amend 
this law so as to relieve this condition. 


OFFICIAL LIST OF THOSE ENROLLING IN 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
FRANKFORT, NOVEMBER 19-20, 1925 


Akin, Paris, Clark County. 

Adams, Alice, Simpson County. 

Ackley, C. E., Ashland. 

Allen, D. M., Clay County. 

Abner, James R., Garrard County. 

Adams, Clarence, Eubank. 

Burnette, H. C., Jessamine County. 

Bradner, J. W., Middlesboro. 

Boling, J. P., Boyle County. 

Bertram, Anna, Lewis County. 

Bosley, L. C., Danville. 

Beauchamp, Katie, Spencer County. 

Bridges, D. W., Ft. Thomas. 

Burd, F. G., Frankfort. 

Bond, A. M., Central School Supply Company. 
Babb, H. A., Mt. Sterling. 

Brooker, J. W., Cynthiana. 

Bowman, Maude S., Powell County. 

Bass, R. D., Cumberland County. 

Button, F. C., Morehead State Normal School. 
Bennett, C. H., Graves County. 

Cox, H. S., Covington. 

Cooley, H. N., Prestonsburg. 

Cassidy, M. A., Lexington. 

Caldwell, L. C., Boyd County. 

Clark, George, Letcher County. 

Calkins, H. S., Maysville. 

Crabbe, A. L., Western State Normal School. 
Carr, J. W., Murray State Normal School. 
Coleman, J. E., McCracken County. 

Clark, W. S., Grayson County. 

Cherry, H. H., Western State Normal School. 
Coop, Walter, Jessamine County (Prin.). 
Coates, D. M., Macmillan Company. 
Cannon, J. O., Irvine. 

Chapman, Virgil, State Department of Education. 
Cooper, Homer E., Eastern State Normal School. 
Driskell, Andrew, Breckinridge County. 
Dwire, Mrs. Rosewood, Gallatin County. 
Dalton, Mattie, Fayette County. 

Dillehay, J. W., McLean County. 

Dudley, C. E., Henderson. 

Evans, W. W., Knox County. 

Evans, M. N., Fleming County. 

Elrod, W. N., Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Edwards, R. A., Eastern State Normal School. 
Evans, A. R., Corbin. 

Elliott, Milton, Ginn & Company. 

Eble, Carrie, Union County. 

Ford, M. C., Western State Normal School. 
Foust, J. L., Owensboro. 


Ferguson, Mrs. Mamie Y., Livingston County. 
Gatton, Harper, Madisonville. 

Goodwin, M. J., Montgomery County. 
Graham, J. L., Davies County. 

Gordon, J. C., Boone County. 

Garrett, Paul, Versailles. 

Hanifan, L. J., Paducah. 

Harmon, Claude, Russell County. 

Hill, R. E., Somerset. 

Harrison, B. N., Grant County. 

Howton, Everett, Princeton. 

Hendricks, T. A., Berea College. 

Holloway, J. B., State Department of Education. 
Hopkins, P. H., State Department of Education. 
Hammond, Carsie, University of Kentucky. 
Hughes, M. C., Muhlenberg County. 
Harmon, J. L., McCreary County. 

Ireland, J. W., Frankfort. 

Jordan, Dock, Lawrence County. 

Johnson, J. M., Martin County. 

Jones, Clara A., Owenton. 

Jones, W. F., Pineville. 

Jones, L. P., Providence. 

Jones, O. J., State Department of Education. 
Jayne, W. L., Morehead State Normal School. 
Johnson, T. W., Webster County. 

Kidwell, B. F., Russell. 

Kirkpatrick, Lee, Paris. 

Kirkwood, O. L., Hopkins County. 

Kincaid, R. W., Bath County. 

Kirk, H. R., LaGrange. 

Kimble, N. O., Knott County. 

Lancaster, J. W., Georgetown. 

Lay, J. C;, Casey County. 

Miracle, J. T., Catlettsburg. 

Meade, Fred, Johnson County. 

Meece, L. E., Pulaski County. 

McVey, F. L., University of Kentucky. 
Meinschein, Tim, Central City. 

McAllister, C. N., Berea College. 

Mills, J. C., State Department of Education. 
Muntz, J. H., Shelbyville. 

Moore, W. J., Midway. 

Montgomery, R. A., Centre College. 

Moore, Cleveland, State Department of Education. 
McKemie, A. K., Harrodsburg. 

Matthews, M. L., Franklin. 

Monahon, Harry F., Bracken County. 
McVey, J. M., Bourbon County. 

Neblett, P. H., Hazard. 

Napier, M. C., Perry County. 

Nichols, Guy G., Caldwell County. 

Nichols, Homer, State Department of Education. 
O’Donnell, W. F., Carrollton. 

O'Bryan, Rev. Geo. J., Winchester. 

Payne, John Howard, Richmond. 

Peters, H. W., Christian County. 

Pardue, W. A., Edmonson County. 

Paxton, E. J., Shelby County. 

Patterson, K., Mayfield. 

Parson, N. J., Franklin County. 

Powers, J. H., Rowan County. 

Patrick, Wellington, University of Kentucky. 
Payne, J. A., Harrison County. 

Powell, Floyd, Meade County. 

Peyton, Warren, Beaver Dam. 

Pitt, Rev. Felix Newton, Louisville. 
Rhoades, L. S., Flemingsburg. 

Riley, J. W., Campbell County. 

Rudolph, L. L., Marshall County. 

Roberts, V. D., Stearns. 
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THE BEST VACANCIES 


We know where they are or will likely 
occur, and can give you expert assistance if 
you seek employment or promotion. 


Our FOUR OFFICES offer you a unique, 
large and intensive service. 


No fees unless placed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 














Skinner, C. E., Lexington Senior High School. 
Schultz, O. L., Ohio County. 

Sporing, E. F., Newport. 

Shelton, A. M., Georgetown. 

Skinner, T. W., Mercer County. 

Smith, Burt R., Western State Normal School. 
Sweeney, J. H., Washington County. 

Scott, Mrs. M. W., Estill County. 

Sapp, Geo. E., Taylor County. 

Shultz, Fred, Sturgis. 

Stivers, O. J., Jefferson County. 

Smith, H. L., Transylvania College. 

Scholes, W. S., Hickman County. 

Totty, W. M., Barren County. 

Turnipseed, G. H., Mason County. 

Thorp, L. C., Carroll County. 

Taylor, Ora, Monroe County. 

Thomas, Adelbert, State Board of Health. 
Taylor, A. P., Owensboro. 

Taylor, W. S., University of Kentucky. 
Taylor, L. N., State Department of Education. 
Turner, Ervine, Breathitt County. 

Taylor, Mrs. George, Nicholas County. 
Wesley, L. G., Nicholasville. 

Whitt, B. E., West Liberty. 

Walker, Sam, Whitley County. 

Webb, F. E., Adair County. 

Whittinghill, R. T., Morganfield. 

Wiley, Annie M., Logan County. 

Wells, G. H., Pendleton County. 

White, J. J., Ohio Valley Teachers Agency. 
Watson, H. G., Todd County. 

White, W. P., Warren County. 

Wilson, W. M., Columbia. 

Williams, R. E., Kentucky Education Association. 
York, L. S., Clinton County. 


County Superintendents 72 
City Superintendents 40 
Graded School Principals 12 
Normal Schools. 

Colleges and Universities 
Catholic Schools 

State Department of Education 
Kentucky Education Association 
State Board of Health 

Business Firms.. 


Total 
































The Journal is indebted to Miss Agnes 
Bakewell, County Superintendent at 
Gandy, Nebraska, for the ‘“Teachers Creed” 
published below. 





THE TEACHERS CREED 


I will always keep in mind the 
bigness of my job. I am an artist of 
all artists. A moulder of immortal 
souls. 

I will try to make my life strong 
and beautiful, physically, mentally 
and spiritually. 

I will try at all times to be attrac- 
tively groomed, to have a happy smile 
and to speak in a pleasing way. 

I will always work for the great- 
est good of the schools and the com- 
munity. 

I will always try to co-operate 
willingly and intelligently with my 
superiors and fellow teachers. 

I will always remember that I 
have a friend and helper, the Glorious 
Teacher of Galilee. 

—Agnes Bakewell. 











Plans for the fifty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, 
to be held in Washington, D. C., February 
21-25, 1926, are well under way. Three of 
the general sessions will be devoted to a 
consideration of the principal administrative 
units of our public schools—namely, the 
elementary, the junior high, and the senior 
high school. Officers of allied depart- 
ments and organizations and persons inter- 
ested in each of these administrative units 
have been invited by President Frank W. 
Ballou to participate in these meetings.” 

Washington is a city of hotels. Never- 
theless, every one of the twenty-seven 
hotels listed by the Hotel Association is 
booked to capacity and sleeping room 
accommodations are being sought in apart- 
ment houses and private residences. Those 
who have not yet secured reservations will 
do well to write immediately to C. E. 
LaVigne, executive director, Washington 
Convention Bureau, 19th Street and New 
York Avenue, Washington, D.C. Be 
sure to state exact time of arrival and give 
names of persons to be accommodated.— 
N. E. A. Journal. 
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KENTUCKY’S RURAL SCHOOLS 


Contributed by an interested 
citizen 


Do you know that according to a recent 
survey by experts our State is FORTY- 
THIRD of the States of the Union in 
education? 


Do you know why? 


The schools of the first-, second-, third- 
and fourth-class cities of the State rate 
fairly well, but our rural schools are piti- 
fully below the average and are largely 
responsible for Kentucky’s low rating. 


The cause of poor rural schools is easy 
to find—lack of funds with which to secure 
good teachers and equipment. The aver- 
age amount spent per pupil per year in 
the city schools is from $60.00 to $75.00, 
while the average amount in the rural 
schools is from $30.00 to $40.00. This 
means cheap buildings, unprepared teach- 
ers and inadequate equipment of all 
kinds. Obviously, it is more expensive 
to educate the widely-scattered country 
children than the concentrated school 
children of the cities. 


Did you ever notice how many of our 
successful city business executives origi- 
nated in the country districts? These 
children have good minds and deserve 
an opportunity to train them. 


The educators of the State—about 
20,000 of them—realize this deplorable 
condition, but they are not politicians 
(praise the Lord) nor experienced in 
organizing themselves to better it. 


Here is offered an opportunity for some 
philanthropist or newspaper, honestly in- 
terested in Kentucky’s welfare, to do for 
the rural children of the State a real 
service. 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
a statewide organization of educators, has 
worked out a definite program to present 
to the coming Legislature which will, IF 
ENACTED INTO LAW, offer some re- 
lief. 

We all know how difficult it is to pass 


an act which may raise taxes. There is 
only one way in which it can be done 


honestly and that is by putting public 
sentiment and public approval back of it, 


Therefore, we need some OUTSTAND. 
ING LEADER who has the time and 
money needed to put ona statewide publicity 
campaign, co-operating with the Ken- 
tucky Education Association, to arouse 
the general public to a realization of 
Kentucky’s shortcomings and through pub- 
lic demand to secure the legislation needed 
to relieve the situation. 


The Department of Education at Frank- 
fort will co-operate by furnishing statistics 
and data showing inequality of oppor- 
tunity given the country boy and girl as 
against that offered the children of our 
cities—every school superintendent in the 
State, whether city or country schools 
will lend a helping hand—educated men 
in every locality will rally to the cause to 
make public speeches—rural newspapers 
will donate space and editorials—if only 
somebody will start the campaign and 
employ a REAL MAN to see it through, 


Many of our county boards of educa- 
cation are heavily involved financially as 
a result of trying to meet the popular 
demand for nine-months schools, con- 
solidated schools, high schools, athletics, 
courses in science and agriculture and other 
modern improvements out of a tax levy 
originally intended to provide one-room 
schools teaching eight grades or less for 
seven months or less. 


That this cannot be done is proven by 
the financial condition of most of our 
county boards and the reactionary policy 
of retrenchment to which they have been 
forced. 


Must Kentucky—GOD’S COUNTRY— 
AMERICA’S VALLEY OF THE NILE— 
deny to her pure Anglo-Saxon rural chil- 
dren an opportunity to be educated—must 
she, the mother of Presidents, fall behind 
her sister states in providing a posterity 
able to cope with educated people—all 
for a few paltry dollars in taxes? 


Let us, then, find that Moses, who will 
make us realize where we are drifting and 
lead our rural children, through Frank- 
fort, out of the wilderness of ignorance 
and awaken Kentucky from the lethargy 
of self-satisfaction. 
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THIRD CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 


(Address delivered by A. C. Burton, 
President, at the meeting of the Third 
District Educational Association, 
Bowling Green, October 30, 

1925) 


The Third Congressional District of Ken- 
tucky is composed of ten counties: Allen, 
Barren, Butler, Edmonson, Metcalfe, Muh- 
lenberg, Logan, Simpson, Todd and War- 
ren. They have a combined area of 4,138 
square miles, a little more than one-tenth 
of the area of the State. The population 
in 1920 was 192,971, of whom 24,079 
were urban and 168,900 were rural. So 
you see the district is highly rural, about 
eighty-seven and one-half per cent of the 
people live in the open country and the 
villages. It is more rural even than 
Mississippi, the most rural of all the states. 
Bowling Green, by all odds the metropolis, 
had less than eleven thousand people in 
1920. 


The country people average about forty 
to the square mile, or one family of five 
to each eighty acres of farm land. All 
farm wealth amounted to $130,114,000 or 
a rural per capita wealth of about $770.00, 
or $3,850.00 for an average family of five. 
This is a little less than half the average 
wealth per farm family in the country as 
awhole. You must know it is rather small 
since the $3,850.00 represents eighty acres 
of land, all buildings and improvements, 
livestock and tools and machinery. Be- 
sides, these figures were made in 1919 
when prices were at the highest peak in 
our history. 


The population is highly homogeneous; 
only 348 foreign-born people live in the 
entire district, a little less than one-sixth of 
one percent. There were 22,900 colored 
people, or about eleven and one-half per 
cent. More than eighty-eight persons in 
each one hundred are native-born Ameri- 
can white people of common origin. They 
come largely from the same older states of 
Maryland and Virginia with a few from 
Pennsylvania. The social and civic prob- 
lems of the district should be rather 
simple with people so much alike. 


In 1922 and 1923 according to the last 
biennial report of the State superintendent 
there were 892 white teachers in the 
county schools in all the ten counties. 
Twenty-one of these were college grad- 
uates; 63 had two years of college; 273 
had four years of high school and little if 
any college training; 468 had only two 
years of high school; and 177 were teaching 
without any training above the eighth 
grade. More than 6,000 children went to 
school every day to teachers, who if any 
of them had desired to become doctors or 
dentists, must have gone to school six 
years each before they could enter a 
medical or a dental college. At least 
600 teachers in the district were teaching 
with very inadequate preparation. The 
Delineator is offering a two-thousand-dollar 
prize for some one to tell us what is the 
matter with the profession of school teach- 
ing. Don’t you think the Delineator 
should use its money to get some one to 
tell us how to make school teaching a pro- 
fession. There is not an intelligent person 
teaching in the district who thinks any one 
should be called a member of a learned 
profession who must spend from six to ten 
years in school before he could be allowed, 
under the law, to fill a decayed tooth. 


As I say these things I am reminded 
that since the Western Kentucky State 
Normal School was opened to students 
in 1907, 4,638 men and women from the 
district have been enrolled as students here. 
Enough students to furnish each class- 
room in the district with five teachers in 


the seventeen years. Last year we en- 
rolled 560 students from the Third District, 
an average of 56 from each county. More 
than half enough to fill all the teaching 
places. It would be a simple matter to 
get trained teachers enough to go around 
if we could hold the same teachers for 
several years and pay them enough to jus- 
tify their becoming fully trained. Next to 
being able to pay country teachers who 
will prepare, our rural sections need a 
system of tenure that will encourage 
strong men and women to become more 
permanent in the places they work. 


In 1922 and 1923 there were enrolled 
in the county schools of the district 35,299 
white children. The average attendance 
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for the year was 24,320 or sixty-nine per 
cent of the enrollment. Every day for 
140 days, on the average, 11,000 enrolled 
children stayed at home, an average of 
eleven pupils a day for each classroom in 
the district. If it is worth five dollars a 
day to one to go to school until he secures 
a good elementary school education, then 
the third district loses or rather robs its 
children of future earning power to the 
amount of $55,000.00 every day the 
schools are in session. If it costs the 
State and the counties $3,500.00 to run 
the county schools in the ten counties 
then $1,085.00 each day is wasted so far 
as those for whom it was spent are con- 
cerned, for thirty-one per cent of the 
pupils on the average were absent every 
day. Worse than all this we are bequeath- 
ing to Kentucky each eight years eleven 
thousand more of what President Cherry 
has aptly called spiritual illiterates. They 
can read and write a little but not well 
enough to make them grow into intelligent, 
useful and constructively patriotic citizens. 
If I should stand here and trespass upon 
your time and patience until the sun goes 
down I could say nothing more important 
than that you should all go home, both 
teachers and county superintendents, and 
begin at once an attendance campaign to 
last the year around and every year until 
the attendance everywhere shall be eighty- 
three or eight-four per cent of the enroll- 
ment. It can be done; it has been done 
in states where children attend rural 
schools under greater difficulties than they 
do in Kentucky. 


Poor teachers and poor attendance are 
responsible for most of our low rating. 
Let us look for a moment at our grade 
distribution. There were enrolled in 1922 
and 1923, 35,300 white children in the 
county schools. 6,441 of them were in 
the first grade; 4,794 were in the fifth grade 
and 2,024 in the eighth grade. About 820 
were in the county high schools. Of 
course two or three hundred more were in 
the city schools, sent in from the country. 
I have no means of knowing just how many. 
But you see the number of pupils per 
grade declines gradually from the first to 
the fifth and then plunges downward 
rapidly from the fifth grade to the twelfth. 
This is due largely to poor teachers and 
bad attendance. 


There are, or were in 1922, forty-four 
high schools in the district. They en- 
rolled that year 1,621 pupils: 1,053 of 
them were in the high schools of the six 
larger towns; the other 568 were in the 
thirty-eight small high schools, an average 
of fifteen pupils to each school. Now 
you cannot possibly run a standard high 
school of fifteen pupils for less than $175.00 
per year per pupil. Wherever there are 
roads you could transport those pupils in 
one vehicle from the small high school to 
a larger one for less than one-fourth of 
that money. You could hire them taught 
in the larger high schools for another fourth 
or a little more. So on every school so 
consolidated would come a_ saving of 
$1,300.00 a year. That money would 
provide vastly better teachers in thirteen 
rural elementary schools. Five hundred 
children could have a much better chance 
on that saving. If half the little high 
schools could be thus consolidated 12,000 
children could be given a much enlarged 
opportunity in the elementary schools. 
Of course you must only consolidate your 
high schools in cases where you can furnish 
all the pupils with as good a school for 
less money. When you can do so you 
are false to every principle of school 
finance if you fail to do it. You may 
safely count on this as true, I think; the 
little high school, if run up to standard is 
the costliest school in the world. There 
is no chance ever to make it as good in 
spirit, in instruction or equipment as the 
large high school. Neither is there any 
hope of having enough money at any 
foreseeable time to supply the constantly 
growing demand for more and more little 
high schools. 


May I sound one more note of warning 
at the risk of being called a pessimist? 
Consolidation of rural schools offers, most 
likely, the best way out ever yet devised 
for our country schools. _But we must 
learn that a large and costly plant will not 


make a great school. Transportation will 
not make a great school; neither will ten 
acres of ground or a teacher’s home. The 
tests that have been made, so far, of pupils 
in consolidated schools when compared 
with pupils in one- and two-teacher schools 
are not so very encouraging. I think the 
trouble is due to the fact that people 
spend all their money on the physical plant 
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and have no money left to employ better 
teachers and a supervising principal. A 
recent questionnaire demonstrates the fact 
that consolidated school principals give 
little or no time to supervision. Some- 
times because they have a full teaching 
program and sometimes they have no 
training for the task of supervision. These 
schools need supervision more than any 
other kind because they are newer than 
any other class of schools. They also need 
a scientifically worked out curriculum and 
they need skillful teachers. The patrons 
of consolidated schools usually get a new 
vision and a new school spirit that is fine 
and may be of untold value, but that 
spirit must be guided by an able leader 
else it will die. My advice would be to 
never plan a consolidated school unless 
you can see your way to have trained 
teachers and a competent supervisor. An 
untrained, unsupervised girl will in my 
judgment do very much better work in a 
one-teacher school than she will in a large 
consolidated school with an equal number 
of pupils. In such case she must teach 
largely by imitation and she has abundance 
of copies to imitate. 


We need better teachers, better buildings, 
longer terms and efficient supervisors for 
all our schools. We need much consoli- 
dation under proper conditions. But all 
of these things cost more money. Country 
schools must have much more money if 
they are ever to compete successfully with 
our city schools. Could the people of the 
Third Congressional District get the money 
to run their schools as well as they know 
how to run them? I think they could, 
and in the next few minutes I’d like to tell 
you why I think so. 


In the first place, the county with all 
its people, including the towns should be 
one tax unit for county school tax. The 
towns should then share in the tax accord- 
ing to their school roll and not according 
to the amount they pay, just as the 
wealthy sections of the county do now. 
Simpson County makes Franklin, and Allen 
County makes Scottsville. If education 
makes people earn more then, as a business 
proposition, Scottsville will gain more by 
helping to pay the county school tax than 
Allen County would because Scottsville is 
the financial center. Then in addition to 


the county tax allow both city and country 
districts to vote a local tax. The cities 
would have a smaller local tax because 
they would share in the county tax. This 
one step would net the country schools of 
the congressional district several thousand 
dollars. 


In the next place, the State should have 
a large stimulating fund in addition to the 
present State school fund. This fund 
should be paid out to the poorer sections 
according to needs and not according to 
population. Of course the right to share 
in this fund should depend on the county 
and the community doing its best to help 
maintain its own schools. If we had a 
million dollars a year in such a fund or 
about two dollars for each enrolled pupil, 
we could give some sections four dollars 
per pupil, some six, some eight and some 
none according to their ability to main- 
tain schools for themselves. In such a 
way we could insure the realization of what 
the makers of our constitution intended, 
absolute equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 


In the next place, I think we must 
sooner or later come to have federal aid 


for schools in the poorer states. Some 
states are able with the same tax rate to 
do six or eight times as much for their 
school children as other states. The 
founders of our federal government un- 
doubtedly meant to offer equal oppor- 
tunity to all the people. It can never be 
done except the federal government shall 
set apart some funds for leveling up among 
the states. Some will say that education 
is not the function of the federal govern- 
ment. People have said that about every 
government and every unit of government. 
You can only justify public taxation for 
schools in any tax unit on the ground that 
it will produce better and more productive 
citizens. In the name of high heaven, 
doesn’t the United States need better and 
more productive citizens as much as does 
Kentucky or Butler County or Morgan- 
town? One of two things must happen: 
We must get federal aid for schools, or we 
must abandon the idea of giving to Uncle 
Sam’s children in Alabama as good oppor- 
tunities as Uncle Sam’s children have in 
Iowa; for Iowa has many times as much 
wealth per capita as Alabama. 
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In the next place, the Third Congres- 
sional District has about ten thousand 
automobiles and trucks. It costs her 
people two millions a year to run those 
cars, counting all costs including deteriora- 
tion. By reducing the mileage twenty per 
cent about four hundred thousand dollars 
could be saved. That much money dis- 
tributed among the counties and spent 
according to needs would be all the money 
per year the schools could wisely use for 
the next decade. I say this, not because 
I expect to see the money gotten this way, 
but to show that enough money is avail- 
able to run good schools. 


Finally, Kentucky spends in the neigh- 
borhood of two hundred million dollars a 
year for luxuries. Things that have no 
value in saving life or increasing produc- 
tion. Many of these luxuries are harm- 
less in themselves but have no special 
value so far as living is concerned. A tax 
of ten per cent on all luxuries, if all could 
be reached would yield a gross income of 
approximately twenty million dollars a 
year. Suppose we.should levy enough tax 
on luxuries to net, above the cost of col- 
lection, ten millions a year. That much 
money devoted to education, elementary, 
high school and college, if spent according 
to needs, would make, when added to what 
we spend now, all the money we could 
wisely use for a good many years to come. 
That would soon come to be a painless 
tax, the easiest of all to pay. People 
would pay the tax when they bought 
tobacco; cigars, chewing gum, cosmetics 
and jewelry. The tax would be added to 
the price of the article and after the first 
year or so no one would know he was paying 
any tax. If some one seriously objected 
to such a tax he has a fine means of relief— 
just cut out the cigars, or gum or candy 
and let George pay the tax. I have only 
heard two objections to a luxury tax any- 
where. One is that it would be difficult 
and costly to collect and the other that it 
is a nuisance to business men. Any tax 
is difficult and expensive to collect when 
new. The machinery has to be worked 
out and perfected gradually. That could 
be done and when done would probably 
be easier and cheaper to collect than most 
any kind of tax. It would surely be some- 
thing of a nuisance to business people at 


first, but I very much doubt if it could 
be as great a nuisance as ignorance. And 


since the purpose of the tax would be to 
dispel ignorance, it can surely be justified, 


One thing more—while we wait for slow 
and conservative legislatures to give us a 
luxury tax or an income tax, a severance 
tax, a county high school tax, or a single 
county unit tax, a State stimulating fund, 
or federal aid we must remember that 
children are growing up rapidly, passing 
out of school age by many thousands 
every year. As a means of temporary 
relief, I’d like to suggest a live county-wide 
Parent-Teacher Association. The P.-T. A. 
in Calhoun, a little river town in McLean 
County, makes over two hundred dollars a 
month with a moving picture show and 
turns it over to the school board. The 
Henderson County P.-T. A. made and paid 
to the county board last year ten thousand 
dollars. If the counties in this district 
could get the P.-T. A. so organized that 
they could assume the burden of local 
expense for the schools it would release 
nearly thirty thousand dollars a year for 
better teachers and better supervision. 
You can scarcely get a conception of what 
that would mean if used to stimulate 
teachers to do their best. 


The Third District has much to be proud 
of and its educational problems can be 
solved. In its center is the greatest state 
teachers college in the South. We have the 
deepest river in the world and its possi- 
bilities for development hardly dreamed of 
yet. We have the greatest cave—the 
the greatest cavernous region in the world. 
With proper development this _ region 
should furnish revenue almost enough to 
develop our schools. Edmonson County 
has the finest beds of asphalt, Warren the 
best white limestone for building pur- 
poses, and Muhlenberg many million tons 
of soft coal unmined. Some of the finest 
tobacco grown anywhere on the earth is 
produced in this district. It is possible to 
increase the income of the farmers in the 
district five millions a year through atten- 
tion to poultry and another five millions 
by developing the dairy industry in just a 
small way. This could be done almost at 
once. Another ten millions could be added 
in a few years by giving more attention to 
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scientific fruit growing. So I say our 
problems are not overdifficult; they can 
all be solved. The most important thing 
for us is to all get together, agree upon 
some one line of attack and never give up 
until we have reached the goal. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


The Proceedings of the National Edu- 
cation Association, giving reports of its 
1925 meetings at Cincinnati and Indianap- 
olis, and of the meetings of the Associa- 
tion’s departments, was mailed to five- 
dollar and life members of the Association 
during the first week in November. It is 
Volume Sixty-three in a series of monu- 
mental reports that began with the organi- 
zation of the Association in 1857. The 
shelf of the Association’s proceedings has 
been referred to as the greatest collection 
of educational literature in the English 
language. The volume for 1925 is a book 


of eleven hundred pages and includes ad- 


dresses delivered before the general ses- 
sions of the Association, before the Na- 
tional Council, and before the Association’s 
sixteen departments, including the follow- 


ing: 


Adult Education. 

Business Education. 

Classroom Teachers. 

Deans of Women. 

Elementary School Principals. 

Kindergarten Education. 

Music Education. 

Rural Education. 

School Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Science Instruction. 

Secondary School Principals. 

Social Studies. 

Superintendence. 

Teachers Colleges. 

Visual Instruction. 

Vocational Education. 


The volume also contains reports of 
committees and a list of the members of 
the Fifth Representative Assembly, which 
met in Indianapolis, reports of the various 
headquarters divisions, and other Associa- 
tional records and information. 








Given a 
Double- 
Starred 


Listing in 


Kentucky 


The New 
Popular-Priced Edition 
of 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is now ready and enables you to obtain 
America’s greatest reference work at a price 
well within your budget. This new edition, 
complete in 13 volumes, is identical with the 
Regular 25-volume set except for the number 
of volumes and the lower price. 

More sets of The New International En- 
cyclopaedia are in use in the educational 
institutions of America than of all other 
major encyclopaedias combined. 

Your choice may now lie between the 25- 
volume set in three styles of binding and the 
new 13-volume edition available in one bind- 
ing. The paper, page size, illustrations and 
maps are the same in both editions. 
Specialtermsof payment to suit the con- 
venience cf schools can easily be ar- 
ranged for. Ask the publishers about 
them. 


FREE 64-Page Booklet 


with specimen pages, illustrations, etc., and 
full information about the regular 25-volume 
edition and also the new PopuLar-PriceD 
Epition in 13 volumes. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Dodd, Mead & Co., Inc., | 


93 LINDEN ST., EAST, P. O. Box No. 1848 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your free 64- 

page booklet and full information about The New 

International Encyclopaedia and the new Popular- 
Priced Edition. Ky. 1225 | 


NAME 
POSITION | 
ADDRESS 


CITY. 3. 4 eo 
For self x( ) For school x( ) 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


(Mrs. Hugh Morris, Publicity Chairman, 
Kentucky Parent-Teacher Association) 


What is a Parent-Teacher Association? 
It is an organization of parents, teachers 
and interested citizens working in harmony 
to bring in closer relationship the home 
and school, 


That parents and teachers may co- 
operate intelligently in the training of 
the child; 

To develop between Educators and the 
General Public such united efforts as 
will secure for every child the highest 
advantages in physical—mental—moral 
and spiritual education; 

To promote Child Welfare, in Home, 
School and Community; 

To raise the standards of Home Life; 


To secure more adequate laws for the 
care and protection of women and 
children. 


Parent-Teacher Associations are non- 
sectarian. Child Welfare is recognized by 
all creeds alike, and the Parent-Teacher 
Association and the Pre-School Circles are 
equally needed in Public, Private and 
Parochial Schools. 


Parent-Teacher Associations are non- 
commercial. They promote no publication 
and offer no field for those seeking finan- 
cial returns for their labor. 


Parent-Teacher Associations are non- 
political. They believe every member 
should be an intelligent citizen, exercising 
the right of suffrage wisely and well, but 
that the organization should educate its 
members in the use of this power rather 
than itself become a political machine. 


Parent-Teacher Associations are not 
auxiliary to any other organization, but 
co-operate with every movement for 
‘Child Welfare. The co-operation of the 
parents is one of the chief needs of the 
‘school and teacher. ‘Ignorance cannot 
co-operate.” Five million people who have 
no understanding of the school nor sym- 
pathy with the system of education and 
the teachers greatly weaken and handicap 
both school and teacher. The teaching 
of these millions may bring to the com- 


munity enlightenment in this respect, and 
other reforms will follow. [Illiteracy af- 
fects health conditions. Sanitation is sel- 
dom practiced in illiterate homes and 
localities and the death rate is alarmingly 
high. Health bulletins are wasted on 
these millions who cannot read. Which 
state ranks first in the health of her 
school children? ITOWA—the state that 
ranks highest in literacy. 


Good fellowship and understanding are 
established between parents and teachers— 
parents becoming acquainted with each 
other confer on common problems and 
through co-operation bring about desired 
results. School buildings, grounds and 
equipment are improved through the in- 
telligent demands of an informed public. 
Misunderstandings, personal grievances, 
criticisms of the teachers and the School 
Board are adjusted in private conference 
because of friendly relations established at 
parent-teacher meetings. 


The rural districts of Kentucky have 
lost much of their old-time neighborliness. 
Farmers who live on adjoining farms 
barely know each other. He is more 
closely associated with certain people in 
the town where he trades than he is with 
his neighbors on the farm. The tele- 
phone, automobile, daily market, hard- 
ware and machine shops are twentieth- 
century influences, which tie the farmer 
to the town. The types of work which 
formerly demanded co-operative effort on 
the partof farmers havelargely disappeared. 
Machinery which is bought from and re- 
paired in town has largely taken the place 
of the borrowed service of the neighbor so 
common in the past. With the increase 
of the commercial and social importance 
of the town, there has come a diminishing 
social life in the rural communities. The 
Parent-Teacher Association provides a 
natural and very useful means of reviving 
and keeping alive the social spirit of the 
rural community—the neighborhood. It 
aids the teacher in her efforts to serve the 
community’s children, 


It educates the youth of the neighbor- 
hood in the arts of community co- 
operation. 

Giving publicity, making personal calls, 
and urging parents and health organiza- 
tions to remedy physical defects among 
the pupils. 
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HON. A. J. JOLLY 


In the passing of Mr. A. J. Jolley a few 
months ago, the Kentucky Education 
Association has lost one of its most valued 
members. Intensely interested in the pub- 
lic schools of his native State, Mr. Jolly 
maintained an active and constructive 
attitude toward educational progress. An 
educator of no mean ability for many 
years, he was favorably known and highly 
respected by members of the profession. 
Of a genial dispositicn and good ferson- 





Appointing committees for follow-up 
work after medical examinations; results 
may then be doubled. 


Insisting that approved hygienic devices 
supplant the open water pail and com- 
mon dipper, the common towel, poor 
lighting, defective heating and ventilat- 
ing facilities, and unsanitary toilets. 
Urging that school windows be screened 
(a project of the State Parent-Teacher 
Association of Massachusetts). 
Procuring simple and inexpensive play- 
ground materials. 

Encouraging schools to provide warm 
noon lunches for the children. 


Supporting scores of other services and 
needs equally necessary for the welfare of 
rural children. 


Let us start the New Year with a live 
wide-awake Parent Teacher Association in 
every school in Kentucky. 


ality, he enjoyed a host of friends in all 
sections of the State. 


At the time of his decease, Mr. Jolly 
was a member of the General Assembly 
of Kentucky, representing the Sixty-sixth 
Legislative District, comprising Campbell 
County outside of Newport. He was 
renominated in the August primary to 
succeed himself, just a few days before 
his death. As a member of the General 
Assembly Mr. Jolly’s ability was recog- 
nized and he was placed on a number of 
important committees. 


Always loyal to the schools, his assistance 
was highly prized by those who championed 
a program of school legislation. He be- 
came at once an ardent advocate of better 
school legislation, and was preparing a 
number of bills to be introduced during 
the next legislature. 

It has well been said of him: “A man 
of vision, he grasped the possibilities and 
devoted his energy and ideals to the 
accomplishment of his purpose. He was 
a man of strong personality and of few 
words, but a peculiar tower of strength 
when it came to putting into execution his 
well-formed ideas. He was_ thoroughly 
reliable, his stand on all matters was well 
founded, and after he had analyzed the 
proposition or question at hand he never 
faltered nor hesitated to make known his 
position. He was faithful to his tasks and 
loyal to his friends. 

.“*Too much cannot be said in praise of his 
unselfish service to his immediate com- 
munity. As has been said, ‘The greatest 
citizen in any community is he who 
serves the best,’ therefore with the pass- 
ing of the Hen. A. J. Jolly went Mentor’s 
most distinguished son and __ faithful 
servant.” 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking ; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble with their thumb-worn creeds, 
Their large profession and their little deeds 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Freedom weeps, 
Wrong rules the land, and waiting justice sleeps. 
J. G. HoLtLtanp 
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January 17, Sunday 
January 18, Monday ...... 
January 19, Tuesday .... 
January 20, Wednesday 
January 21, Thursday 
January 22, Friday 
January 23, Saturday .. 


Work and Earn 
Make a Budget 
Record Expenditures 
Have a Bank Account 
Carry Life Insurance 





1926 OFFICIAL SCHEDULE FOR NATIONAL THRIFT WEEK 


THE TEN-POINT ECONOMIC CREED 
Ten Rules for a Successful and Happy Life 


Our Slogan—FOR SUCCESS AND HAPPINESS 


National Share-with-Others Day 
National Thrift Day 

National Budget Day 

National Life-Insurance Day 
National Own-Your-Home Day 
National Safe-Investment Day 
National Pay-Bills-Promptly Day 


Own Your Home 

Make a Will 

Invest in Safe Securities 
Pay Bills Promptly 
Share with Others 











THRIFT FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF A TEACHER 
C. V. Lucy, Principal, 

Hebron Consolidated School, Hebron, Ky. 

Statistics show that we are a nation of 
spendthrifts. More money is annually 
being spent for jewelry than for education. 
Our candy bill runs into the millions a 
year. The automobile for purposes of 
pleasure alone is costing billions of dollars 
annually. Cigarettes and the movies are 
adding to the enormous figure of more 
than twenty billion dollars per year for 
luxuries. Now, if these extravagances 
were confined to grownups alone the situa- 
tion would be grave enough, but when 
young boys and girls spend money foolishly 


and recklessly on every hand, some sort of | 


education in habits of thrift seems needed. 


If these lessons are not learned at home 
then the school may becomeafactor in 
teaching some of the principles of saving. 


Thrift means to prosper by industry, 
economy and good management. One 


who is thrifty saves to be prepared for 


emergencies. A miser saves for the sake 
of the money. We need not fear making 
misers out of our children; they are not 
tending in that direction. Thrift habits 
may be formed by teaching thrift in 
clothing, books and other school material 
and grading pupils on the showing made 
along those lines. Children are never too 
young to learn to save a per cent of their 
allowances or earnings. 


The habits of saving and investment 
once formed will make of our boys and 
girls investors in other securities and finally 
men and women of moral and _ financial 
worth.—Bulletin-Kentucky Branch of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


The first ideal of our democracy is to 
maintain a state where each individual 
shall have an equality of opportunity to take 
that position in the community to which 
his intelligence, ability, and ambitions 
entitle him.—Herbert Hoover. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATIONAL FINANCE OF THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


(Read before the Annual Convention in 
April, 1925, by the Chairman, Dr. 
Simeon E. Leland, University 
of Kentucky) .- 


The problem of educational finance is 
one of the most important problems con- 
fronting American governmental units. 
The burden of education has been con- 
tinually increasing. In 1918 the states 
were spending $164,000,000 per year. In 
1919 the burden had increased _ to 
$183,000,000, and by 1922 the burden was 
$329,000,000. The per capita expenditure 
had increased from $1.59 in 1918 to $3.05 
in 1922. Whereas 34 per cent of the entire 
State revenues was taken for education in 
1919, 36 per cent was taken in 1922. In 
round numbers, the annual education cost 
to the government of the United States 
exceeds one billion dollars. 


In terms of the percentage of income of 
the people of the United States, a very 
different story is presented by these figures. 
In 1920 education received 1.7 per cent of 
the income of the United States as com- 
pared with 1.6 per cent in 1910, and 2 
per cent in 1915. Though the increase in 
expenditure is great, it has not exceeded 
the growth in incomes. In 1920 education 
received a smaller share of the national 
income than in 1910. The same is true in 
Kentucky. In spite of the fact that the 
State of Kentucky, in 1923, was spending 
over six and one-quarter million dollars, 
the percentage of income spent was smaller 
in that year than in previous times. In 
1910 education took 1.4 per cent of the 
income of the people of Kentucky. In 
1920 it took only 1 per cent of the income 
of the people in the State. On this basis 
Kentucky ranked forty-seventh. Though 
the expenditures for education are increas- 
ing, not as large a percentage of the total 
income is taken today as in former years, 
which means that the relative burden of 
education is smaller today than it was in 
1910. 


The support of education ought to be 


This 


only a question of appropriation. 


would be the problem with an elastic, well- 
regulated tax system, but in Kentucky the 
efficient performance of even the ordinary 
governmental functions calls for tax reform. 
If functions are extended, further reform is 
required; so that for the present, education 
cannot progress unless accompanied by 
tax reform. 


Before discussing the finance problem of 
the State, certain tasks which the revenue 
system must perform ought to he recalled. 
These are the social educational objectives 
for our fiscal system. In the first place, 
the people of the State have a right to 
demand a minimum standard of educational 
necessities for all, before educational 
luxuries are given for any. If localities 
want educational frills, they should pay for 
them. The State, however, should guaran- 
tee a high minimum standard of education. 
In the second place, the citizens of the 
State have a right to expect well-trained 
teachers adequately paid. In the third 
place, the students and the teachers are 
entitled to proper tools with which to 
work. Adequate equipment and suitable 
buildings are demanded. Finally, there 
must be equality of opportunity for the 
utilization of the facilities provided. These 
needs require additional revenues. 


There are three ways in which additional 
revenue may be secured. First, there is 
more economical expenditure. Second, 
additional taxes may be imposed, or defec- 
tive provisions in existing tax laws may be 
remedied. Third, public loans may be 
resorted to. By economical expenditure is 
meant not parsimony, but wiser invest- 
ment of public funds. Public loans may 
be excluded from this survey inasmuch as 
the problem in Kentucky consists rather 
in adequate annual support to meet current 
expenses than in the authorization of 
public credit for use in the construction of 
buildings. The committee, therefore, has 
devoted its attention to the problems of 
economical expenditure and to the per- 
fection of the revenue system of the State. 


When it comes to securing more 
economical expenditure, several plans may 
be worth trying in Kentucky. In the first 
place, much could be gained by more care- 
ful expenditure by public officials. If they 
would insist on getting a dollar’s value for 
every dollar spent, the problem of high 
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taxes would disappear. Second, if a more 
extensive audit of accounts of school 
officials were made, many irregularities, due 
in large part to carelessness, would be 
eliminated. Such practices as the signing 
of warrants in blank a year in advance 
without knowledge of their purpose would 
be stopped. The payment of traveling 
expenses to officials a year or so in advance 
of their being incurred would likewise be 
eliminated, and the division of funds, for 
example in the purchase of encyclopedias 
with money which should have gone to 
teachers would likewise be made impossible. 
These are but a few of the practices which 
more extensive audits would reveal. 


Finally, state supervision of educational 
indebtedness and expenditure presents a 
horeful solution. In Indiana, the State 
Tax Commission has power to pass upon 
all bond issues in excess of $5,000 and on 
all tax levies, if ten or more taxpayers 
petition for a hearing. The control of 
expenditures by the state is therefore 
voluntary rather than compulsory. It 
tends to centralize added powers in the 


hands of state officials, but nevertheless, 
the results have been most satisfactory. 
In Indiana, in 1920, without this super- 


vision, local tax levies increased over 
$36,000,000. In 1921, however, under the 
plan of supervision, the State Board 
ordered reductions in thirty-nine govern- 
mental units, which amounted to over 
$1,250,000. In 1920, the Indiana State 
Board disapproved of bond issues of over 
$9,000,000, and from 1921 to 1924 they 
disapproved of over $14,000,000 in bonds, 
saving the taxpayers much more than this 
amount in principal and interest together. 
This supervision extended to school 
expenditures and school buildings. For 
example, the city of Indianapolis, in 1923, 
wanted to build eight buildings costing 
$1,650,000. Upon a petition of the tax- 
payers, the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners went over the plans and specifi- 
cations, revised the bids, and saved the 
city taxpayers $436,000 in this particular 
instance. A similar plan could easily be 
adopted in Kentucky. The benefits accrue 
by having a central authority review the 
plans, analyze the bids, and see that the 
tax dollar is spent so that full value is 
received. The Commission in Indiana 


employs its own engineers, who are com- 
petent to do this work, and who have 
become authorities both on the cost and 
adequacy of the contemplated projects. 
If undesirable to concentrate this power in 
the hands of the Tax Commission, it could 
be lodged with the State Department of 
Education, giving them the power to 
approve and disapprove plans and bids for 
school buildings as well as school levies. 
By the incorporation of these suggestions 
more economical expenditure could 
undoubtedly be secured. 


It should be remembered in discussing 
educational problems that, with a fixed 
curriculum, education is a product which 
can be produced at decreasing cost. That 
is, larger numbers show a tendency to be 
educated at smaller costs per pupil; but with 
a continually expanding curriculum, and 
with a constantly increasing student body, 
the costs of education have continuously 
increased. The fact, however, should not 
be lost sight of that larger numbers can 
be educated at lower costs. This suggests 
that a goodly proportion of our schools can 
be modeled on the quantity basis, giving 
the same instruction to larger and larger 
classes. Progress has been made in this 
direction. Pupils have been grouped for 
study and recreation in one way, and for 
teaching and recitations in another way. 
In the field of higher education, more 


advanced courses have followed the lecture 


method of instruction rather than the 
class discussion method. Another means 
for decreasing costs has been the trans- 
portation of pupils to consolidated schools 
and the elimination of local district educa- 
tion. In many instances the transporta- 
tion of pupils has meant an increase in 
educational costs, but this increase has 
been due to an improvement in the 
character of the education given. Had 
the communities provided similar educa- 
tion, instead of better education, consolida- 
tion and transportation would have been 
accompanied by decreasing costs. 
Kentucky should not lag behind in this 
movement. The problem of the school 
district is a pressing problem in this State. 


At the present time there are nearly 
three hundred graded school districts in 
Kentucky. They owe their existence solely 
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to legislative gerrymandering. They are 
so carved as to include the most valuable 
property in the localities which they secure 
at the expense of the county districts. 
These graded districts can levy taxes of 
* $1.25 per $100 of assessed valuation. At 
present the assessments in these districts 
range from $75,000 to $19,550,000. These 
assessments are capable of producing at the 
maximum rate a revenue of $244,000 in 
one district and only $944 in the other 
district. This means a possible revenue of 
$10.60 per pupil in one district and $2,263 
in the other. Actually the revenue in 
these districts is $5.52 per pupil in the one 
and $317.38 per pupil in the other. A 
worse situation is presented in other 
districts, some of which receive but $1.86 
per pupil. The county units have been 
deprived by this means of needed wealth 
for the support of education. In the year 
. 1921-22, the average revenue fer pupil in 
the county districts was $8. The average 
revenue in the graded school districts was 
$17 per pupil, and the average in the city 
districts was $29—one district receiving 
almost four times as much as the other. 
It is hopeless to allow this situation to 
continue. It has meant that where educa- 
tional costs are highest the smallest amount 
of revenue has usually been available. 


Notice a few instances of gerrymander- 
ing: Jefferson County has been divided 
into four districts: First, the Louisvillecity 
district under the city board of education 
and city superintendent; second, the 
Jefferson County district under the county 
board of education and county superin- 
tendent; third and fourth, the Hikes and 
Anchorage graded school districts under 
their separate boards, but without 
authority to employ superintendents. 
Nearly 89 per cent of the children of 
Jefferson County are in the Louisville city 
district. Ten and one-half per cent of 
them are in the county district and about 
one-sixth of one per cent are in the 
Anchorage graded school district. In one 
of the districts the financial resources 
subject to school taxes are twenty times as 
much per child as in the other. The 
assessed valuation subject to a local school 
tax in the Anchorage district is more than 
in the six county school districts of Clinton, 
Elliott, Green, Jackson, Owsley and Rock- 
castle counties combined. The Anchorage 


district has 108 children of school age 
while the six county districts have a school 
population of 18,850. Boyd County is 
another illustration. That county is di- 
vided into four districts: The Ashland 
city district is the largest with about two- 
thirds of the children of the county; the 
Boyd County district has about one-sixth; 
the Catlettsburg city district has about one- 
eighth, and the Fairview graded school 
district has less than one-twenty-fourth of 
the school population. Each district has 
its separate board. Two city boards and 
one county board, with their superin- 
tendents, duplicate administrative func- 
tions and overhead expenses. Different 
tax rates are levied for each school and are 
collected and disbursed under four different 
sets of laws with no co-operation and no 
uniformity of results. Campbell County, 
small in area, compact in boundary, densely 
populated, is divided into eleven separate 
districts ranging in school population from 
100 to 4,500. The county district under 
the county board of education and the 
county superintendent has fourteen per 
cent of the school population and gets only 
8 per cent of the local school revenue. Six 
of the independent districts of the county 
are even smaller and weaker. Recently 
an $80,000 high school building was com- 
pleted in one of these districts within a 
quarter of a mile of a similar high school 
building in another district. Henry 
County with a relatively small school 
population is divided into nine separate 
and independent districts; they range in 
school population from 2,000 in the largest, 
to 80 in the smallest. The local revenues 
in some are only a small fraction of what 
they are in other districts. Kenton County 
is similarly divided into nine districts under 
nine boards of education. This hopeless 
situation should no longer continue. It is 
unfair to the children of the State; it is 
wasteful and must be abolished. 


There are two remedies for this situation - 
First, the county unit plan of education; 
second, changes in methods of apportion- 
ment. The county unit is needed in 
Kentucky if the local inequalities of 
education are to be eliminated. With 450 
school districts in the State, each with its 
separate board of education, some of which 
are unable to pay salaries and maintain 
competent supervisors, consolidation offers. 
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- the only remedy. The revenues which 
some of these districts possess are so small 
that it is impossible for efficient, well- 
trained teachers and supervisors to be 
secured. The hopeless competition in the 
erection of school buildings should be 
stopped. Moreover, with the present trend 
of decreasing rural population the consolida- 
tion of school districts is becoming impera- 
tive if justice is to be done the child. It is 
imperative likewise, if economy and tax 
burdens are considered. Three steps are 
inevitable. In the first place, all graded 
school districts must be gradually abolished ; 
second, a complete county unit system 
may be optional for a time, giving to the 
voters of the community the right to adopt 
this method if they so desire; but finally, 
the complete county unit plan must be 
made compulsory for all counties by a 
certain date. This is demanded for the 
financial and educational efficiency of the 
State. 

Turning to the question of apportion- 


ment, the need is at once apparent. 
Today State aid is apportioned, not accord- 


ing to need, but according to a_ school 


census. That is, State funds are appor- 
tioned on a pupil-per-capita basis. | The 
result is that money is apportioned where 
it is not needed, and in certain districts 
adequate local provision is not made for 
education because those districts wait for 
the payment of State Funds with which to 
educate their children. 


Education is a function which has been 
undertaken by both State and local govern- 
ments. Primary, elementary, and second- 
ary education is the function of local 
governments; higher education, the training 
of teachers and the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities is the function of the 
State. Thus, State aid can be supported 
in pauper counties, but not in each county. 
In Kentucky the State has been forced to 
apportion its funds to local districts to 
equalize educational opportunities. This 
has been largely at the expense of higher 
education. In 1920 only three states spent 
less per thousand dollars of assessed valua- 
tion on higher education than Kentucky. 
On the basis of per-capita expenditure for 
higher education, Kentucky ranked thirty- 
fifth. In 1923, the State of Kentucky 
spent less than one-half as much on higher 


education as it spent on common schools. 
Out of six and one-quarter million dollars 
spent by the State in education and 
research, including the education of the 
deaf, blind, colored, and the geological 
survey, over four million went to the 
common schools, leaving only two and one- 
quarter million for all other educational 
work in the State. The situation must 
change; the State must come to the support 
of the higher institutions of learning and 
this can be done without decreasing State 
aid where it is needed. The counties 
aided must only be those counties which 
are unable to pay for their own education. 
And this aid must be withdrawn as those 
counties become self-sustaining. As the 
State decreases its aid to elementary and 
secondary education it will be possible to 
increase the amount available for higher 
education. From 1910 to 1920 expenditure 
for elementary and secondary education 
throughout the United States decreased 
from 67 to 59 per cent. During the same 
period, expenditures for higher education 
increased from 31 to 38 per cent. The 
same conditions will prevail in Kentucky. 
As the burden for secondary education 
decreases more will be available for higher 
learning, but until this is done Kentucky 
must come to the aid of its institutions of 
higher learning by increasing the State 
rates which are levied for this purpose. 
The mill taxes now going to higher educa- 
tion must be doubled at least. Likewise 
every effort should be made by the State 
Tax Commission to increase assessments 
until they are equal to the true value of the 
property in the State. At the present time 
assessments are probably little more than 
60 per cent of full value. The increase of 
assessments to true value will not only 
help solve educational problems but will 
also afford additional revenues for all of 
the functions of government. 


Considering again the problem of State 
aid, its continuance can be justified only 
upon two grounds: Namely, the unequal 
distribution of wealth, and second, the 
unequal willingness together with divergent 
standards of education found in the local 
districts. As it is, however, instead of 
aiding the needy school units, State funds 
have subsidized all local education. The 
method of apportionment, therefore, must 
be changed to give aid only where it is 
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required. This calls for the change in our 
method of apportionment. Instead of 
apportioning funds on the basis of a school 
census, funds must be apportioned on the 
basis of the following factors: First, the 
apportionment must be inversely propor- 
tional to wealth per teacher or child; 
second, the apportionment must be directly 
proportional to the size of the local tax 
rates. This is the ability-effort plan of 
apportionment which has received wide- 
spread approval by educational experts. 
In Kentucky its adoption will require 
constitutional amendment. Steps in that 
direction should be taken immediately. 
Methods of educational finance cannot 
improve under antiquated constitutional 
provisions as at present. The constitution 
must be amended to change this system of 
apportionment. Likewise, tax limits for 
educational purposes should be changed. 
Tax limit laws are now based on assessed 
valuations. The costs of education do not 
depend upon assessed valuations but are 
inversely proportional to them. Present 
tax limit laws are so inequitable and 
unsatisfactory that the local district tax at 
the highest legal rate allows for the educa- 
tion of a Butler County child only one- 
ninth as much as for a child in Fayette 
County; for a Clay County child only 
one-thirteenth as much, and for a child in 
Rockcastle County only one-seventeenth as 
much as is available in Fayette County. 
There seems to be little reason why tax 
limits for educational purposes should not 
be removed entirely so that local govern- 
ments can spend as much on education as 
is necessary, or as much as they desire. 
Such is the case in one district in the State. 
However, if tax limits are to be fixed they 
should be based upon teachers required or 
pupils taught rather than upon assess- 
ments. If tax limits must be based upon 
assessments, then, let the relationship be 
inversely proportional. 


The proposals made thus far are all in 
the interest of the more economical use of 


public funds for education. The final 
aspect of our problem is the improvement 
of existing revenue devices. Education is 
a worthy cause, but special taxes for educa- 
tion alone are dangerous. In seeking to 
finance education we should beware of 
freak tax reforms. Good causes often 


produce bad tax laws; consequently, any 
reforms which are adopted should be 
rational and well-grounded in theory. The 
present tax problems of Kentucky present 
a three-fold aspect. There is a possibility 
of correcting the defects of the classified 
property tax, there is the problem of mine 
taxation, and finally resort may be had to 
a State income tax. The classified prop- 
erty tax as it exists in Kentucky has been 
conclusively proved defective in several 
instances, but most recently by the 
investigation of Jacob Viner, of the 
University of Chicago, in the report of the 
Efficiency Commission. As a revenue pro- 
ducer, it has failed, not securing as much 
revenue from property assessments as was 
secured prior to its adoption. The gains to 
the State Treasury were shown to be 
secured largely at the expense of local 
governments. The rates in the system 
were not correctly balanced as between 
classes of property, and many subsidies 
were granted at the expense of local 
governments. Live stock, intangibles, 
manufacturers’ machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, raw materials to be 
manufactured, and bank deposits are 
taxable at the present time for State 
purposes only. The exemption of these 
classes of property from local taxation 
grants to them a subsidy equal to the 
amount of the local tax rates. Since the 
greatest burden of government is the local 
tax burden the value of this exemption is 
seen at once. Likewise, when it is 
remembered that a great part of the 
expenditures of local governments enure 
directly to the benefit of such properties 
these exemptions become all the more 
intolerable. The existence of manufac- 
turing plants which pay nothing for local 
purposes upon their machinery and raw 
materials causes the local governments to 
spend money for highways, fire protection, 
and schools, for which the industries make 
noreturn. These exemptions were granted 
because of the belief that the tax system 
should be used as a means to further the 
industrial development of the State. By 
exempting this property from local 
taxation, the aim was to increase the 
number of manufacturers that came to the 
State. The policy has proved to be a 
failure. Not only has the number of 
establishments decreased, but the number 
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of laborers employed has likewise decreased, 
and what increases there have been in the 
value of manufactured property is neither 
as great as the increase in other states nor 
does it seem to offset the increasing price 
level. This policy has affected school 
revenues. The presence of the manufac- 
turing institutions which increase the 
number of school children has proved of no 
benefit in increasing the taxable wealth 
upon which educational authorities can 
levy. The net result is that local revenues 
have suffered tremendously with few off- 
setting gains. These conditions must be 
corrected. These subsidies ought to be 
removed. When they are removed, or 
when the State shares some of the gains 
from the classified property tax with local 
governments, the problems of local finance 
will be less acute. : 


The second problem, that of mine 
taxation, is one about which there is 
much misunderstanding as well as bias and 
prejudice. There is little doubt among 
those who have studied the question 
scientifically that mines at the present 
time are not adequately taxed in Kentucky. 
There is little to be said for the under- 
taxation of ‘mine property. Such a policy 
would operate as a subsidy; would not be 
in the interest of conservation and would 
tend to increase the profits of the operators 
with no compensating gains to the State. 
There is likewise little to be said for the 
excessive taxation of mining property. To 
tax them at a higher rate than other 
property in the State would be an unjust 
discrimination and would retard the 
development of the mines. The thing 
that is desired is the taxation of mining 
property at the same effective rate of 
taxation as is applied to all other real 
estate. The equal taxation of mining 
property is therefore the desideratum. 
There are four general methods for taxing 
mining property. There is the general- 
property-tax method, under which assess- 
ments are made by local officials. This 
method has proved to be a failure every- 
where. The second method is that of 
output taxation under which the tax 
depends upon tonnage produced. There is 
also the method of taxing mines according 
to net income, and finally there is the 
ad valorem method of scientifically assess- 
ing mines by the capitalization of their net 


return. Output taxation, which has been 
discussed in Kentucky, has little to 
commend it aside from the ease with which 
it may be administered. It is defective in 
that it does not reach non-producing mines; 
in that the rates imposed bear little or no 
relation to the rates in the other parts of 
the tax system; and if the object is to tax 
mines at the same rate as other property, 
these tonnage rates must be constantly 
changed if equality is preserved. This 
requires frequent investigation and as 
frequent legislative battles. Moreover, the 
output method of taxation falls most 
heavily upon high cost mines and does 
not produce stable revenues. The taxa- 
tion of mines on the basis of net income 
has almost the same objections. The 
method for taxing mining property which 
is recommended in the ad valorem taxation 
of mines by the capitalization of the net 
return from mining property. This net 
return is capitalized at the rate of interest 
necessary to attract capital to the mining 
industry, the average length of life of the 
mine being also taken into account. This 
is the same method which is used in valuing 
bonds, leases, royalties, and even in calcu- 
lating the purchase price of mines by 
prospective buyers. It is the method of 
taxation which has been recommended by 
the National Tax Association. It is now 
in successful operation in Minnesota. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Arizona, Utah and 
New Mexico. It has the virtue of taking 
mine property at the same rate of taxation 
as is applied to all other property. It is a 
tax, the rates of which do not need constant 
adjustment. As the tax rates on other 
property change, the rates on mines like- 
wise change. It is no more difficult to 
administer than production taxes. It pro- 
vides for the expert valuation of mines by 
competent officials and removes political 
controversies over rate adjustments. It is 
fair as between high and low cost mines and 
coupled with a scientific appraisal does not 
exempt _non-producing mines from taxa- 
tion. On the whole, it is the best method 
for taxing mines which has been adopted. 
It should be employed in Kentucky. It 
assures the State that mines are taxed 
equally with all other property and guaran- 
tees the mines against discriminatory 
taxation. Mine operators can have no 


complaint when their property is taxed on 
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the same footing with other real estate. 
When this is done, Kentucky will secure 
greater returns from mines than ever 
before. A part of these returns will there- 
fore be available for education. 


Finally, there is the problem of the State 
Income Tax. There are two types of 
income tax laws; one modeled after the 
Wisconsin plan, which would be adminis- 
tered by the State independent of the 
administration of the Federal Income Tax. 
The other is the South Carolina plan, which 
takes for the State one-third of the amount 
paid by the taxpayer to the Federal 
Government. This tax is in addition to 
the Federal Income Tax. The State 
adopts all rules and decisions of the Federal 
Government and is thereby relieved of a 
large part of the administrative burden. 
With the federal returns available to State 
officials, this tax can be made to work very 
well. If Kentucky is interested in income 
taxation, this plan seems to best fit her 
position. There is little likelihood that an 
independent income tax administered by 
the State’ without the co-operation of 
federal officials would succeed in this State 
at the present time. The State of Kentucky 
has not been able to administer a classified 
property tax successfully, so there is little 
hope that it could succeed in the operation 
of an income tax which is even more difficult 
to administer. 


These suggested reforms are sufficient to 
provide education in Kentucky with 
adequate revenue. Upon their adoption, 
Kentucky ought to secure immediately 
several million dollars of additional revenue. 
If the measures recommended by your 
committee are adopted the problems of 
educational finance in Kentucky will be 
largely solved. Your committee therefore 
recommends: 


1. More careful_expenditure by public 
officials. 


A more extensive audit of public 
accounts. 


State supervision over the expendi- 
tures for school buildings and 
improvements costing more than 
$5,000. 


The gradual elimination of all sub- 
ordinate school districts and the 
adoption of the county unit system 
of education. 


A change in the method of apportion- 
ing school funds so that only those 
districts which need aid shall receive 
it, such apportionment being either 
inversely proportional to assess- 
ments or based upon ability-effort 
factors. 


Higher mill taxes for higher educa- 
tion and the increase of assessments 
until they represent full value. 


The correction of the defects in the 
classified property tax so _ that 
inequalities between classes of prop- 
erty shall be corrected, so that sub- 
sidies shall be removed and so that 
the State shall share with the local 
governments the benefits of this im- 
proved system of taxation. 


The ad valorem taxation of mining 
property according to the method 
recommended by the National Tax 
Association in 1920. 


If Kentucky. enters the field of 
income taxation that the system 
adopted in the State be modeled 
after the plan of South Carolina. 


Kentucky teachers are receiving many 
congratulations on the appearance of their 
new Journal. Secretary R. E. Williams has 
given his association an attractive and read- 
able magazine.—Nebraska School Journal. 
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EDITORIAL 








ARE WE SATISFIED? 


Practically all of the investigations that 
have been made of Kentucky’s educational 
status show that we are far behind the 
more progressive states in educational 
affairs. To be sure, there is much to be 
appreciated in our efforts to modify this 
record. It is fair to assert that we have 
made progress during the last few years in 
many ways, but it remains just the same 
that every scientific survey places us along 
way down the scale of standardized 
measurements. The time has come when 
every educator should ke deeply concerned 


in remedial measures. A _ vigorous and 
determined attitude should characterize 
our position rather than a self-satisfied, 
unconcerned, indifferent and lukewarm 
method toward these deficiencies in our 
educational system. Until superintend- 
ents, principals and classroom teachers 
awaken to our professional privileges and 
our sacred duties as leaders and instructors, 
and firmly resolve to enthusiastically 
support every worthy measure that seeks 
to promote a better school record in our 
State, we can hope for little improvement. 
Too long have we assumed an unaggressive 
attitude toward these unwarranted con- 
ditions. 


Before the next issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, the Legislature will have 
assembled. The K. E. A., thru its legisla- 
tive committee has endorsed a program of 
sane and conservative measures that will, 
ifenacted into law, make it possible for us 
to improve materially our condition. But 
this committee must have the loyal and 
active support of the school people. Our 
legislators wish to know that the pro- 
fession as a whole stands back of this pro- 
gram before they may be expected to 
support it. In no better way may this be 
shown by the school people who are not 
members of the K. E. A. than for them to 
enroll in the Association at once and this 
put our profession on record as endorsing 
this program by indicating our loyalty to 
the Association. 


With the publication of the KENTUCK\ 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, a _ 52-page monthly 
magazine, sent to each member of the 
Association and with various. standing 
committees functioning in the interest of 
this organization, more is being attempted 
for the teachers of Kentucky thru the one 
organization in which all of our efforts for 
educational improvement may be pcoled, 
than has ever been attempted in the 
history of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. Do the teachers of our State really 
desire a better condition? If so, manifest 
this wish by uniting one hundred rer cent 
strong under the banner of the K. E. A- 
Much will depend on the support given thi- 
organization by superintendents and prin- 
cipals. In counties where the county 
superintendent turns a deaf ear to our 
requests for co-operation in the member- 
ship campaigns, we cannot expect the 
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teachers to indicate an interest. If you are 
a county superintendent really interested 
in the welfare of the schools and the 
professional attitude of your teachers, you 
will do your best to encourage membership 
inthe K. E. A. Let’s get unitedly behind 
a program to put over in a big way an 
educational plan that shall soon command 
the respect of the country for our progres- 
sive attitude towards high educational 
ideals, loyally supported by a united pro- 
fession. 


WORD STUDY 


Attention is called to a leaflet entitled 
“Word Study,” published monthly by 
G. & C. Merriam Company, Springfield, 
Mass. In this contribution to the teaching 
of English, the publishers hope to contribute 
to this subject by furnishing a medium for 
an exchange of ideas between those having 
mutual interests. The publishers request 
that instructors of English forward any plan 
that has been satisfactorily worked out on 
troublesome points in the study of English. 
The “Word Study” will be sent to all 
teachers of English who will make such 
request of the company. 


MEETING OF THE F. D. E. A. 


One of the most successful meetings in 
the history of the First District Educational 
Association was held at Paducah, on 
November 27-28, 1925. The enrollment 
exceeded all previous years, there being 
1,023 teachers recorded as members of the 
Association. Marshall, Calloway, Lyon, 
Graves and Hickman counties enrolled 
100% of their teachers. Among notable 
speakers were Supt. McAndrew of Chicago, 
U.S. Com. of Education, John J. Tigert, 
Washington, D. C., and State Supt. 
McHenry Rhoads of Frankfort. The 
following officers were elected for next year: 
President, E. Everett Howton, Superin- 
tendent of Princeton Public Schools; First 
Vice-President, J. L. Brown, Superintend- 
ent Marion Public Schools; Second Vice- 
President, Mrs. Eliza Curtsinger, Superin- 
tendent Carlisle County Schools; R. L. 
Montgomery and W. M. Land of the 
Augusta Tilghman High School were 
re-elected respectively as Secretary and 
Treasurer, the salary of Mr. Montgomery 
heing increased to $150. It was unani- 








A CALL TO YOUNG MEN 
Davip STARR JORDAN 


Your first duty in life is toward YOUR 
AFTERSELF. So live that your afterself— 
the man you ought to be—may in his time 
be possible and actual. 

Far away in the years he is waiting his 
turn. His body, his brain, his soul, are in 
your boyish hands. He cannot help himself. 

What will you leave for him? 

Will it be a brain unspoiled by lust or 
dissipation; a mind trained to think and act; 
a nervous system true as a dial in its response 
to the truth about you? Will you, Boy, let 
him come as a man among men in his time? 

Or will you throw away his inheritance 

before he has had the chance to touch it? | 
Will you turn over to him a brain distorted, a 
mind diseased; a will untrained to action; a 
spinal cord grown through and through with 
the devil grass we call wild oats? 
’ Will you let him come, taking your place, 
gaining through your experience, happy in 
your friendship, hallowed through your joys, 
building on them his own? 

Or will you fling it all away, decreeing, 
wanton-like, that the man you might have 
been shall never be? 

This is your problem in life—the problem 
vastly more important to you than any or all 
others. How will you meet it, as a man or 
as a fool? It is your problem today and 
every day, and the hour of your decision is 
the crisis in your destiny! 




















mously decided to hold the 1926 session 
at the Murray State Normal School. 


“The greatest, as well as the newest, 
the most potential of all the new instru- 
mentalities put into our hands is mcdern 
science. 


cannot be fundamentally any 
difference between religion and _ science. 
Whatever difference there seems to be is 
because of our human inability to interpret 
them rightly and harmonize them.’—Dr. 


Charles McKenny. 


‘There 
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A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
KENTUCKY’S EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


By H. L. Donovan, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The Constitution of Kentucky requires 
the General Assembly to provide by law 
for a system of common schools. These 
schools are maintained by the income from 
the State school fund and from a uniform 
school tax. Each county receives from 
the State annually its share of the school 
fund, distributed on a per-capita basis. 
No distinction is made on account of race 
or color but separate schools for the white 
and colored children must be maintained. 
A critical analysis of Kentucky’s educa- 
tional system reveals the fact that the 
State does not maintain A SYSTEM OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS but it maintains 
SYSTEMS OF COMMON SCHOOLS— 
at least six, and possibly more, in number. 
First, there is a system of schools in 
Louisville operated on standards distinctly 
different from those practiced in other 
parts of the State. This system repre- 
sents the most advanced educational effort 
to be found in Kentucky. Second in 
significance is the system of schools 
found in the cities of the second, third, 
and fourth classes. These schools are all 
quite similar in character. Third, in 
order of importance as measured by the 
efforts put forth by the unit of administra- 
tion, is the independent graded-school dis- 
trict system of schools. Fourth, and at 
the bottom of the list, is the county 
school system—a weak, feeble, struggling, 
poorly supported, and frequently mal- 
administered system of common schools. 
Then there are the colored schools, a sys- 
tem of city colored schools, and a system 
of county colored schools, They are 
different in character, and they constitute 
our fifth and sixth systems of common 
schools. It would appear that the differ- 
ences between these systems of schools 
within the State are as marked as the 
differences would ordinarily be between 
the school systems of the different states. 
Each system operates under different 
standards as to the length of its term, 


the qualifications of its teachers, the 


character of the buildings housing the 
school, and the amount of local support 
authorized by statute. 


Time will not permit of a discussion of 
each of these factors entering into the 
making of the school system, but as an 
example of what is meant let us consider 
the question of school revenue. Louisville, 
the only first-class city, may levy a local 
tax for the maintenance of her schools of 
not less than $0.36 on each $100.00 
worth of property. The law does not fix 
a maximum. The cities of the second 
class are not so fortunate; no minimum 
rate of taxation is denominated in the 
law, but it specifically states that the max- 
imum shall not exceed $0.75 on the $100.00 
worth of taxable property. Permission is 
granted by statutes to the third- and 
fourth-class cities to fix levies as high as 
$1.50 on the $100.00 worth of property, 
and many of these cities are voting the 
maximum tax for the support of their 
schools. The graded school districts must 
fix their rate at not less than $0.25 on the 
$100.00 worth of property and not more 
than $1.25. The county schools levy a 
rate which in no event shall be less than 
$0.25 nor more than $0.50 on each $100.00 
worth of taxable property. 


The Constitution recognizes education 
as a state function, but the General 
Assembly acts as if it believes that all 
boys and girls do not need equal educational 
opportunities. In the game of life, the 
dice are loaded against the farmer boy 
and girl in their chances for a good educa- 
tion. Why shouldn’t they be given the 
same opportunities as their city cousins 
enjoy in acquiring that preparation which 
will equip them for full and complete 
living? We must demand for the welfare 
of our country that the farmer’s child be 
given a square deal. If the American 
farmer is to escape peasantry he must be 
educated. This has been the outcome of 
the agricultural classes in the countries of 
the Old World. Can we escape it? My 
answer is: Wecan, but only by education. 


Kentucky should not be satisfied to 
permit this condition of educational in- 
equality to exist any longer. The cities 
will never consent to a lowering of their 
standards. The solution lies in the im- 
provement of the rural school to that 
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degree of efficiency approximated by the 
best city schools of the State. 


A critical analysis of Kentucky’s educa- 
tional system reveals as clearly as the 
light of noon-day that the Commonwealth 
does not believe in ‘equal rights to all and 
special privileges to none’ as applied to 
the educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren of the State. 


Any attempt to diagnose the State’s 
educational ills leads the investigator to 
but one conclusion, namely, KEN- 
TUCKY’S OUTSTANDING EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROBLEM IS A FINANCIAL 
ONE. Further educational development 
is conditioned in a very large measure on 
the State’s willingness to invest more in 
educating the children of the Common- 
wealth, and in the people’s consent to 
distribute the educational funds in a more 
scientific manner. Money should be ap- 


portioned to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities to the end that Kentucky may 
have a system of schools as enjoined by 
the Constitution instead of many systems, 
each operating under different standards. 


A critical analysis of our school system 
reveals certain other organic weaknesses 
in our school code which would seriously 
impede educational progress even if we 
had all the money at our command that 
we might desire for the support of the 
schools. 


One of these weaknesses to which I 
shall call your attention is to be found in 
the county school administration law. 
When this bill was passed in 1920, it was 
probably the most progressive piece of 
school legislation ever enacted by the 
State. The General Assembly of 1922 
made certain amendments which mate- 
tially weakened this legislation, but the 
last Legislature (1924) slipped in a 
little amendment—just one word—which 
almost destroyed this progressive law. 
The original law read: “THE COUNTY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION SHALL AP- 
POINT ON THE WRITTEN RECOM- 
MENDATION OF THE COUNTY SUP- 
ERINTENDENT FROM A LIST OF 
NAMES SUBMITTED BY HIM ALL 
PRINCIPALS, ASSISTANT PRINCI- 
PALS, AND TEACHERS.” The law as 
amended reads: “THE COUNTY 


BOARD OF EDUCATION SHALL ON 
THE WRITTEN RECOMMENDATION 
OF SUB-DISTRICT TRUSTEE AP- 
POINT ALL PRINCIPALS, TEACH- 
ERS, AND SUPERVISORS.” The nov- 
ice may say that this is but a slight change, 
but to the initiated in school administra- 
tion it means that the county school 
superintendent has virtually been reduced 
to an office clerk and the sub-district 
trustee raised to the level of a school 
administrator. This amendment makes 
the sub-district trustee the ‘‘king-bee’’ in 
the county schools of Kentucky. He may 
appoint Aunt Mary, Sister Sue, Cousin 
Jane or even his wife, and what’s more, 
he is doing it. This is a worse condition 
than we ever had under the old-district- 
three-trustee-system. In those days if a 
man had an axe to grind he at least had to 
get two of his neighbors to assist him— 
now he may do as he pleases without 
consulting anybody. I VENTURE TO 
ASSERT THAT THERE IS MORE 
NEPOTISM IN THE COUNTY 
SCHOOLS THIS YEAR THAN HAS 
EXISTED IN ANY YEAR DURING 
THELAST HALF CENTURY. Further- 
more this condition will grow worse until 
the General Assembly restores the county 
superintendent to his rightful position and 
commissions him to exercise his duty as 
an executive and nominate and locate the 
teachers of the county. 


Another weakness in our school code, to 
which I invite your attention, is to be 
found in our certification law. The stand- 
ards of admission to the profession of 
teaching in Kentucky today are as low as 
they were twenty-five years ago, and 
possibly as low as they have ever been in 
the history of our public school system. 
Though the normal schools have been es- 
tablished for twenty years, nevertheless, 
we are still permitting thousands of 
people to enter the schools in the capacity 
of teachers who never crossed a normal 
school campus. Our justification for such 
a policy is that no school must be without 
a teacher. But let us think together for 
a while on this question. When there is 
no physician in a community does society 
license ‘‘one who appears to be best suited 
to render the needed service’? Not so, 
the people speaking through the General 
Assembly have declared by legislative 
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enactment that a few localities had better 
not have a doctor than that many com- 
munities should be afflicted by frauds and 
quacks. I maintain with equal force that 
a few schools had better go without a 
teacher than that many communities 
should have a teacher without any quali- 
fications except a certificate obtained by 
examination. Mal-practice is not con- 
fined to the profession of medicine alone. 
Defenseless little children in many of the 
public schools of the State are the victims 
of school practices which will warp, twist, 
and dwarf their intellectual development 
for life. The public does not distinguish 
between teachers and teachers. Most 
boards are interested in employing the 
cheapest teacher they can get so long as 
she holds a license. Quality does not 
count for much in securing a position in 
our public schools. During this past year 
there were normal school graduates who 
failed to secure positions, and yet the State 
is now employing more than nine thousand 
teachers whose qualifications do not meas- 
ure up to the standard minimum require- 
ments which today are generally conceded 
as the minimum preparation for teaching, 
namely, high school graduation and two 
years of professional training. The normal 
school and teachers colleges will find it 
difficult to place their graduates, if present 
standards of entrance qualifications to 
teaching prevail. The teacher-training in- 
stitutions are graduating at the present 
time more students than they can locate 
in positions which will pay these students 
for the cost and effort in securing the 
training. Why should a young man or 
woman graduate from a high school and 
spend two years in conscientious prepara- 
tion at'a normal school to return to his 
county to teach at approximately the 
same salary as that which an eighth grade 
graduate receives? 


The licensing of teachers should be based 
on the actual training of teachers, but 
reliable statistics show for at least seventy- 
five out of each hundred teachers of the 
State there is no mark of relationship. 
The practice of granting licenses on 
examination is an antiquated system, and 
it in no respect measures up to the present 
standards or ideals of the best authorities 
on this subject. Certification of teachers 
by this method permits and even encour- 





ages teachers to follow the line of least re- 
sistance. Intellectual and _ professional 
stagnation are the final outcomes. A 
teacher may continue to teach for a life- 
time on the lowest grade of certificate. 
The inadequate training of Kentucky’s 
teachers can to some extent be charged 
to a system of certification which permits 
of professional torpidity on the part of 
those engaged in teaching. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to study the certifi- 
cation laws of the State over a period of 
years will discover that there has been no 
fundamental, guiding principle on which 
legislation has been enacted. The certifi- 
cation laws of the State do not represent 
a growth, or evolution, but rather a patch- 
work. It appears that at almost every 
session of the General Assembly someone 
feels called upon to tinker with this sub- 
ject. Even the General Assembly of 1924 
enacted a new certification law. This 
law is but another patch in the crazy-quilt 
legislation which has previously been 
enacted on this subject. What Kentucky 
needs is a sound certification law—a law 
which recognizes the State as the sole 
agent in the licensing of teachers. Under 
such a system, certificates will be issued 
on credentials only, and the character and 
grade of the certificate which each appli- 
cant will receive will: depend upon the 
amount and type of the candidate’s train- 
ing. Each grade of certificate will be tied 
up with a minimum salary schedule, which 
will consider both training and successful 
experience. Such a law should be so drawn 
that the least-prepared teachers would 
draw the smallest salary, while those who 
have had more training should in some 
measure be rewarded for it. The law 
should be so administered as to stimulate 
growth on the part of the teachers of the 
State. 


Kentucky’s educators should address 
themselves to the correction of this long- 
standing and perplexing question. If the 
standards of our profession are to be 
raised they must be raised from within 
the profession. History does not record 
a single instance where the masses ever 
rose and demanded better lawyers, better 
doctors, better preachers or better teachers. 
The physicians and lawyers on their own 
volition and frequently against the pro- 
testation of the public raised their pro- 
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fessional standards. If we devoutly wish 
a higher type teacher, then we who are in 
the service must demand higher qualifica- 
tions of those who enter, and these stand- 
ards should be advanced from decade to 
decade. 


Any analysis of Kentucky’s educational 
system which failed to consider the one- 
room rural school would be incomplete. 
There are approximately six thousand of 
these schools in the State according to 
figures issued by the State Department of 
Education. From sixty to seventy per 
cent of the school children of Kentucky 
never have an opportunity to attend any 
other school. 


The contemporaries of the one-room 
rural school were the ox-cart, the flint-lock 
rifle, the hand-loom, the cradle, the flail, 
the sail boat, the log-cabin, and other 
institutions of a similar character which 
belong to a distinct period of our national 
development. No one can_ successfully 
deny that these agencies were a boon to 
man’s progress, and they served him 


nobly until invention brought something 


better. Though they were useful agencies 
in their day, they have all been abandoned 
by a progressive people, and relegated to 
their proper place—a corner in the museum. 
All save one—the one-room rural school— 
it is with us still. It is like Tennyson’s 
brook; generations of children may come 
and generations may go, but apparently 
the one-room rural school goes on forever. 
This school was a successful institution 
when life was simple. When an education 
consisted in the ability to read, write, and 
cipher, it could be obtained in a one-room 
school. It has fulfilled its mission; like 
the ox-cart, it has served its purpose. 
Today, it is a worn-out, feeble, broken- 
down institution. There are those in my 
audience who would give it sustenance, 
hoping thereby it may be recuperated. I 
still hear educators soliciting for it a re- 
prieve. It is preposterous to think of 
reviving this institution; it has been for a 
generation an anachronism. Why not let 
it pass as a venerable and respectable 
institution whose function has been per- 
formed? Life is complex today and the 
preparation for it cannot be secured in a 
one-room rural school, taught by an im- 
mature, inadequately trained, itinerant 
and professionally isolated teacher. Yet 


there are six thousand of these schools in 
Kentucky. Many of them are located on 
a barren piece of wasteland, often without 
shade, frequently with no toilet facilities 
save the nearest thicket. Six thousand 
one-room school buildings, or shall I not 
more appropriately say ‘‘school shanties,”’ 
for many of them are nothing more. It is 
in this bleak, desolate, uninspiring and 
uninteresting environment that we are 
attempting to prepare the boys and girls 
of the farm for life in this complex twen- 
tieth century. Have I drawn an unfair 
picture? Have I exaggerated? If. you 
think so I challenge you to go with me to 
any county in the State and I will prove 
these assertions. Is this condition to go 
on indefinitely? Are we going to do any- 
thing about it? There appears to me to 
be but one solution to the problem, and 
that is the consolidation of these one-room 
schools with free transportation for the 


children. 


About fifteen years ago the first consoli- 
dation project was initiated in Mason 
County, Kentucky. Since that date some- 
thing less than one hundred consolidated 
schools have been established. It will 
take the State at least a half century to 
consolidate these rural schools at our 
present rate. Can we afford to wait that 
long? Is it not our duty and responsibility 
to agitate this problem and bring this to 
pass as rapidly as possible? I am _ per- 
suaded that most of these one-room rural 
schools can be consolidated within the 
next ten years if the school men and 
women will attack this problem vigor- 
ously. It appears to me to be our only 
way out. 


Someone has said that all American 
speeches, like our plays, must have a 
happy ending. So far in this address I 
have talked only of that which is un- 
pleasant to contemplate. The nature of 
the subject which was assigned to me has 
made it necessary for me to be severe. I 
doubt whether any critical analysis that 
did not reveal the fundamental defects I 
have pointed out would be an _ honest 
diagnosis. 


Now lest someone should feel that I see 
nothing of merit in our educational sys- 
tem, let me hasten to correct this impres- 
sion. There is much that is good in our 
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schools; in fact, we are doing something 
in a superior fashion. 


The story of the development of high 
schools in Kentucky reads like a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. In 1908 there were 
less than fifty high schools in the State 
with not more than five thousand students 
in attendance. Today, there are over 
five hundred high schools with an attend- 
ance of approximately fifty-five thousand 
students. Isn’t this magic for you? 
Twenty years ago the State was without 
normal schools; today, we have two 
normal schools, two teachers colleges and 
a college of education with an attendance 
of several thousand students. In_ this 
period the University has grown from a 
small and comparatively insignificant col- 
lege to a great, modern University. The 
cities of the State have for the most part 
been generous in the support of their 
local schools. Many of them have erected 
beautiful school buildings and employed 
well-trained teachers. During the past 
score of years these phases of our educa- 
tional system have experienced a mar- 
velous development. 


In this analysis of Kentucky’s educa- 
tional system I have tried to develop 
briefly five points: 


First, Kentucky dces not have a school 
system but many different systems, each 
operating under different standards. 


Second, That the amendment to the 
county administration law which deprives 
the county superintendent of the right to 
nominate the teachers, and places this 
important function in the hands of the 
sub-district trustee virtually destroys the 
effectiveness of this law. 


Third, The certification laws of the State 
are not based on sound educational princi- 
ples, and if the standards of our profession 
are to be elevated we must have a new 
law. 


Fourth, The one-room rural school is a 
broken-down institution which in no wise 
adequately prepares the youth of today 
to meet the complex problem of a twen- 
tieth century. The consolidation of these 
schools appears to be the only satisfactory 
solution to this problem. 


Fifth, The high schools, the normal 
schools, the teachers colleges, the Uni- 
versity and the city schools of the State 
have had a wonderful development during 
the last twenty years. It is the rural 
= only that has remained on a dead 
evel. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 
REGARDING SOURCES OF 
MATERIAL 


Editor’s Note: Much material of value 
to teachers can be obtained at little or no 
expense. To assist teachers in obtaining 
this, the Service Bureau of State Teachers 
Associations has compiled a list of firms 
who furnish helpful books, exhibits, etc., 
gratuitously or at a small charge. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask the Service Bureau, 505 
Youngerman Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa, to 
have it sent you. Write your name and 
address on a slip of paper and indicate 
the name and number of the material 
desired. Where there is a charge, please 
enclose stamps. Coins are sent at the 
sender’s risk. A new list will be pub- 
lished each month. 


1. “Artext Junior.”” A sample color 
print of a master painting. (Price four 
cents.) 


2. “Art Service Bureau Outline.” An 
outline of art lessons for the first eight 
grades. Valuable for every grade teacher. 


3. “Word Study.” Material prepared 
for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
the teaching of English. 


4. “Caoutchouc II.” A story of the 
phenomenal growth and expansion of 
rubber. 


5. “Student Publications.” Helpful 
hints and suggestions on publishing school 
annuals, papers, etc. 


6. “The Story of Wheat from Seed to 
Flour.”” Valuable material for food study 
and geography classes. 


7. “Chats on Period Styles in Furni- 
ture.”’ Issued in series and deals histori- 
cally with Chippendale, Adam, Hepple- 
white. Free to teachers of woodworking. 
Twenty-five cents each to others. 
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ASBURY COLLEGE NEWS 


Asbury College, located at Wilmore, 
Kentucky, which is the youngest standard 
four-year college in the State, now ranks 
asgthe third largest college of liberal arts 
in Kentucky. 


It is unique in being unusually cosmo- 
politan in its school roster, forty states 
and a number of foreign countries being 
represented in the student body. 


It was founded thirty-four years ago by 
The Rev. John Wesley Hughes, D.D., 
and has always been known for its religious 
emphasis and Methodistic standards. Be- 


ginning with two teachers and eleven 


students it now numbers 850 in all depart- 
ments, about 600 being in the College of 
Liberal Arts. The Class of 1925 num- 
bered ninety-four A.B. graduates. 


The school equipment has grown aston- 
ishingly. It now includes in all sixteen 
buildings, eight of these being modern and 
commodious brick structures comparing 
well with any of the colleges of the State. 
The new dormitory for girls, completed at 
a cost of more than $250,000.00, is said 
to be the most complete in appointments 
of any similar building in the State. It 
houses approximately 300 girls. 


The faculty of Asbury College now 
numbers forty. Fourteen majors are of- 
fered in the College of Liberal Arts. It is 
fully accredited as an “‘A”’ grade institu- 
tion by the University of Kentucky and 
the Kentucky State Department of Edu- 
cation. It is also on the new approved 
list of the Southern Association of Colleges. 


The Summer School recently established 
is enlarging at every session and the com- 
ing year will offer a nine weeks’ course in 
various majors, 


Several handsome gifts have been re- 
ceived from the various classes of the 
institution. The Class of 1925 presented 
the school with a new stand pipe, valued 
at $6,000.00 with 68,000 gallons capacity. 
The Class of 1926 has already given to the 
institution a beautiful ‘“White Way’’ of 
forty-six standards, which greatly en- 
hances the beauty of the campus and 
represents an expenditure of about 
$6,000.00. 


Asbury College is located on the main 
line of the Southern Railway, sixteen miles 
south of Lexington, ninety miles southeast 
of Louisville, in a region of great scenic 
beauty. It is four miles from High 
Bridge and the Kentucky River gorge. 
It is connected by a special service line 
with the great new Dix Dam, the highest 
rock-filled dam in the world receiving from 
this 36,000 H. P. plant uninterrupted 
electric service. 


The past summer the dining room was 
enlarged and an electrical kitchen in- 
stalled at an expense of $13,000.00. A 
former hotel chef has been secured to 
superintend the culinary department, in- 
suring the student body well-appointed 
meals. 


Each year marks an increase in the 
number of students who come to this 
institution from all over the United 
States. Under the leadership of the new 
President, Dr. L. R. Akers, Asbury Col- 
lege’s educational program is being en- 
larged and its influence more widely felt 
throughout the South. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


The National Business University of 
Owensboro, Kentucky, was reorganized in 
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The Christmas Spirit 
Is Everywhere 


| every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 

For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material from the following list: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 

PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 

White and Colored Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 

Our ART SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall 
contains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy. 
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January, 1925, and has since tripled its 
enrollment. Thorough courses are offered 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, Salesmanship and other sub- 
jects included in a strictly up-to-date 
business school. A Junior College Course, 
fully accredited by the State Department 
of Education has recently been included in 
the work of this school. 


The Faculty is composed of Jos. W. 
Seay, graduate of Bowling Green Business 
University and Chicago University; Miss 
Eva Barnhart, graduate of Ohio State 
University and Bliss Business College, and 
Miss Zula Vanover, graduate of National 
Business University of Owensboro. 


This institution is governed by’ a board 
of directors composed of the following well- 
known professional and business men: 
Judge R. L. McFarland, A. B., of Yale 
University, President; Ben D. Ringo, 
A.B., Vice President; C. W. Wells, gradu- 
ate of Georgetown College, Treasurer; 
C. W. Kimberlin and L. E. Vanover. 


Friends of the school predict a rapid 
growth in the number of its student body 
as nothing will be left undone by the 
management to insure graduates fully 
qualified to meet the business requirements 
of the commercial world. 


BANQUET OF THE MURRAY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Two hundred students and former stu- 
dents of the Murray State Normal School, 
faculty and regents of the same institu- 
tion, and State and district educational 
leaders were guests of Dr. John W. Carr, 
President of the Normal, at a noon-day 
luncheon at the Palmer Hotel, Friday, 
November 27th. Luncheon was served in 
the private dining room of the hotel where 
126 covers failed to accommodate the 
number in attendance, and the large 
dining room was used for the over-flow 
guests. Tables were attractively decorated 
with chrysanthemums and Thanksgiving 
favors. Music was furnished by the 
Murray Normal Orchestra with vocal 
selections by Miss Margaret Schroeder and 
a male quartet. composed of Messrs. 
Kaplenger, Suggs, Hargrove and Storey. 


The program included introduction of 
visiting educators, representatives of the 
student body, the alumni, and the various 
musical aggregations of the Normal School, 
Dr. Carr presiding as toastmaster. The 
splendid school spirit that has emphasized 
the marvelous growth of the Murray State 
Normal was very much in evidence is 
students, alumni members and friends of 
the institution were all loud in their praise 
of its president, board of regents and 
student body, who have pledged their 
allegiance to the success of this institution. 


When called upon for a few remarks in 
connection with the occasion, Dr. 
McAndrew replied in the following happy 
vein, ‘The number of officers called upon 
here makes one wonder where _ the 
‘privates’ may be and puts me in mind of 
the story that some one discussing the 
population of Kentucky has said so many 
thousands ‘and most of them colonels.’ ”’ 
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Department of Secondary Education 


J. B. CARPENTER, EDITOR 


The editor of this department accepted the responsibility attached because of loyalty to the profession. 


He cannot single-handed make this department a success. 
gaged in Secondary Education in Kentucky is urged to contribute articles. 


Each principal, supervisor or teacher en- 
It 1s hoped that so many 


will be sent in that the editor will be hardpressed to select the best articles out of the abundance offered. 
In this way and this way only can we have a true representative department and one that will give the 


greatest amount of benefit to the greatest number of people. 


ter, Principal Male High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Please mail articles direct to J. B. Carpen- 





THE STATUS OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


J. D. FAs, Principal, 
Ashland High School 


One of the most important questions 
that should be in the minds.of the adminis- 
trators and teachers in the field of secondary 
education in the State. of Kentucky, is 
concerning the actual situation of the high 
schools of the State. There are people who 
actually think the State is too far advanced 
in education; many think we are far out- 
classed by our neighboring states. The 
educator of today should not permit him- 
self to be hoodwinked by “‘hearsays.’’ He 
must be an investigator; and as nearly as 
possible, a diagnostician. He may be 
guided by the quaesitum of Hamlet when 
he said, ‘‘First, let us find out the cause of 
this effect, or rather the cause of this defect, 
for this effect defective comes by cause.”’ 


In order to find out, in a general way, 
the status of secondary education in the 
State relative to a few aspects, it was 
thought desirable to make a more than 
cursory investigation. So this article is 
based upon data that were secured from 
the State Department in 1923, over the 
signatures of the State Superintendent and 
the State High School Inspector. (These 
data were for the year of 1921-1922.) It 
was thought that the secondary schools 
naturally divide themselves into two 
groups: The city schools, and the county 
schools. So, in order to find the situation 
of the BEST of these two groups of schools 
in the State, all cities with a population of 
2,500 and over, were selected. There are 
51 such cities. The typical or average 
high school of these cities relative to (1) 
Organization and administration, (2) The 


teaching staff, (3) Cost of school property, 
(4) Finance and (5) The course of study, 
has been the prime object of this investiga- 
tion. The central tendency of this upper 
group has been found, and it would be 
safe to say that the situation shown herein, 
is far above the average for the entire 
State. Of course there may be some slight 
discrepancies in these data, due to the 
filling of questionnaires; but granting these, 
yet, the following results have significance. 
Since the median has been sought concern- 
ing the above, the word, “high school,” 
unless otherwise stated, will have reference 
to the central tendency of these 51 cities. 


The typical high school is located in a 
city with a population of 4,348 and has 
576 children between the ages of 14 and 
20. Of this number there are 302 children, 
which, according to the census of 1920, is 
43 per cent of the children between the 
ages of 14 and 20, attending either the 
elementary or high school. 


ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
KENTUCKY, AND THE UNITED 


STATES, BY SEX 
Kentucky United States 
7 nae % , 
Girls Boys 
58.9 
59:3 
61.1 
62.9 


/C 
Boys 
41.1 
40.5 
38.9 
BY ee 


Year Number 
Ist 2,981 
2nd 1,905 
3rd 1,409 
4th 1,158 


The per cent of attendance of the boys 
and girls in Kentucky is too unbalanced. 
That is, of the total number enrolled 
each year, there is a greater per cent of 
them that are girls. In the first year, 
41.1% are boys and 58.9% girls. But the 
alarming thing is that in the fourth year, 
there are almost twice as many girls as 
boys. There seems to be a_ tendency, 


70 
Girls 
46.5 5S4 
44.3 55. 
42.8 St. 
40.4 
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especially in the smaller high schools, to 
have in attendance a smaller per cent of 
the boys than girls. One of the big 
questions for Kentucky to answer is, Where 
are our boys of high school age? 


There are 2,981 pupils enrolled in the 
Freshman year of these city high schools in 
Kentucky. Letting this number equal the 
base or 100%, then 1,905,* or 63.9 % reach 
the second year; 1,409 or 47.2% reach the 
third year; and 1,158 or 38.8% reach the 
fourth year. In 1922, 920, or 30.8% of 
the class enrolled four years previous, were 
graduated. In 1923 there were 895 pupils 
graduated from these high schools; 401, or 
about 44.8% of whom attended college; 
while in the United States at large, about 
41% of the original enrollment were 
graduated, and only about 28% of this 
group attended college. That is a little 
less than one out of four. According to the 
United States Bulletin, 1920, Number 19, 
Mr. Bonner took data from_ several 
thousand high schools of the United States, 
over a period of 10 years, 1907-1917, and 
calculated the survival percentages of the 
holding power of the high schools of the 
United States. He says, ‘The quotions, 
68.7, 51.3 and 41.2% are rather stable 
survival per cents, practically uninfluenced 
by the annual variations in the number of 
schools reporting.’’ This indicates that 
the holding power of the Kentucky schools 
is entirely too low, but that it is sending a 
higher per cent of its graduates to colleges 
than the country at large. The indications 
are that the chief aims and objectives of 
these high schools in Kentucky, are to 
prepare individuals for college rather than 
prepare more individuals for the meeting of 
life’s situations. A pertinent question in 
Kentucky is, “What is the aim of its 
secondary schools?” 


The children are admitted to the Fresh- 
man year in the average high school in 
three different ways: Graduation from 
the eighth grade of these city schools; by 
special examinations, and by passing the 
County Diploma Examinations, given by 
the State Department of Education. The 
“per cent system” of marking is still in 
existence in the average high school, and 
the ‘“‘passing mark’’ being 75%, with a 

*Neither the growth in population nor the pupils 
that might have come from other districts were 
taken into consideration. 


range from 60% to 85%. Only one high 
school at this time used the letter system. 
In the light of the best thought of modern 
education this system cannot be justified. 


THE ENROLLMENT OF THE TYPICAL HIGH 
ScHOOL IN KENTUCKY, BY SEX 


Boys Girls _ Total 
3 2 


11 
& 


58 


It is seen that the decrease in the attend- 
ance of boys is too great. Is it the types 
of curriculums that are affecting the at- 
tendance of the boys? Is the feminization 
of the high-school faculties tending to do 
likewise unto the pupil body? Is it that 
the schools are functioning better for 
girls than for boys? Is the desire of the 
boys to get out and make money a factor’ 
Or, are all of these influencing the attend- 
ance of the boys? 


The average school is in session 36 weeks, 
6 periods per day not less than 40 minutes 
in length, and requiring each pupil to 
attend not less than 4 years, and making 
not less than 16 units before he is gradu- 
ated. The associations of colleges and 
secondary schools have aided greatly in 
maintaining these standards. However, 
there seem to ke some _ inconsistencies 
when compared with the State laws. The 
law in Kentucky requires that a teacher 
must devote not less than six hours per 
day to her work. Yet, the ruling sets the 
lower limit at five forty-minute periods or 
about three and one-third hours of actual 
classroom work. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


The teaching staff of the average high 
school in these 51 cities in Kentucky, has 
a total of nine teachers, eight of whom are 
doing full-time work and one doing part- 
time work, while the average number in 
the fully accredited high schools of the 
United States, is about. ten. Of this 
faculty, in Kentucky, 75% of the teachers 
are graduates from a standard four-year 
college, and 25% are graduates from 
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normal schools. Here is evidence of the 
effects of the previous ruling of the Sou- 
thern Association, that not less than three- 
fourths of the teachers must be college 
graduates. Why not say that all teachers 
who teach in the first-class high schools 
of Kentucky should have at least a bache- 
lor’s degree from a standard institution? 
If this requirement were made, it would 
be fulfilled like the other stipulations that 
have been laid down. The tendency is 
to do no more than what is required. The 
ruling of the North Central Association is, 
“The minimum attainment of teachers of 
any academic subject should be equiva- 
lent to graduation from a college belong- 
ing to the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, requiring 
the completion of a four-year high-school 
course .... The minimum professional 
training of teachers of academic subjects 
should be at least eleven semester hours 
of education.” 


The teaching load of the typical high 
schools in the State, when measured by 
the number of pupils per teacher, is 
approximately eighteen. It seems evident 
according to the accrediting associa- 
tions that these high-school faculties are 
not working to their fullest capacities. 
The teaching force seems to be ample to 
increase the size of classes 50%. The 
principal of the average high school spends 
two periods per day in what he terms 
supervision and five periods per day in 
actual teaching. The secondary schools 
of Kentucky cannot hope to progress very 
rapidly as long as the administrators are 
devoting full-time work to teaching, rather 
than organizing the schools, administering 
according to the best aims, and helping 
the teachers to visualize the functions of 
secondary education through supervision. 


Cost oF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The typical high-school building in the 
State of Kentucky in these cities costs a 
little more than $71,000.00, and is equipped 
with maps, globes, and charts, valued at 
$156.00, while the average city high school 
of the United States costs $204,500.00. 
These Kentucky high schools have lab- 
oratory equipment as follows: Physics, 
$431.00; Chemistry, $480.00; Biology, 


$229.00; Agriculture, $75.00; Home Eco- 
nomics, $600.00; Manual Training, $900.00; 
Library (equipment for academic sub- 
jects), $400.00. It is not that the equip- 
ment of these laboratories is too much, 
but in comparison it would be difficult to 
justify the small amount of money spent 
on the libraries, which should be the 
laboratories for academic subjects. There 
is one thing that the American people 
must learn, that the cost of education 
can never be reduced while maintaining 
the same degree of efficiency. More money 
spent more advantageously will be the 
tendency, for the leaders of the age real- 
ize that education is the greatest asset of 
any nation. Education begets wealth. 


FINANCE 


The average high school in Kentucky 
has an annual income of $10,833.00 and 
the rate of property tax is $1.00 on each 
$100.00, with a poll tax of $1.50. There 
are $760.00 collected annually for tuition 
by charging each pupil coming from with- 
out the district, a tuition fee of $5.00 per 
month. About 75% of the total amount 
of this money is spent on instruction with 
an annual cost per pupil of $61.00. As to 
the tax rate, there is no sound argument, 
why a community cannot tax itself as 
highly as it desires in order to maintain 
its public schools. Ignorance may be leg- 
islated against by setting a minimum rate, 
but the intelligent people who wish to 
educate their children, should not be pre- 
vented from spending their own money 
for the maintenance of public schools and 
the educating of their own children. Why 
should a man be permitted to take all the 
insurance he desires, to protect his children 
from poverty, but be prevented by the 
State from voting more money to protect 
them from poverty’s colleague, illiteracy? 


COURSE OF STUDY 


The subjects required in the course of 
study for more than three teachers are as 


follows: English, 4 units; Mathematics, 
3 units; History, 2 units; Social Science 
and Civics, 1 unit; Literature and Public 
Speaking, 1 unit. It might be well that 
the following questions be studied more 
closely: Why should a subject not be 
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required, regardless of the number of 
teachers that are employed? Who is 
capable of saying what subjects a pupil 
should take—the principal, the teacher, 
the parent, or the pupil? Or should all of 
these have a part in making the decision? 
Many principals and teachers advise pupils 
to take the courses that they themselves 
have taken. Previous training of teachers 
is likely to be too big a factor in advising 
pupils. By proper organization of the 
courses and pupils, more subjects could be 
offered, thereby giving a greater range of 
electives. There is plenty of room for 
further investigation along this line. The 
presentation and organization of the course 
and not the name, determine its worth. 
Children would do better by taking a 
course in physical education under some 
teachers, than by taking Latin or Mathe- 
matics under others. In the studying of 
History, which is the more logical sequence 
of presentation: (a) To begin with the 
things around us, for example our own 
State, then the nation, and then in turn 
with other nations, tracing the chain of 
thought back into ancient history, by 
means of the problem method? or (b) To 
begin with the unknown, ancient, and 
mysterious past and try to connect it with 
the present and leave the child in the 
“dark ages” of the teachers’ own making? 
Again, why should American and English 
literature be taught as separate and dis- 
tinct units when they could be taught as 
one continuous theme, around different 
types of literature? 


Many of these cities, under the law, are 
granted permission to stipulate the quali- 
fications of their teachers of the various 
courses, laid down in the high school, 
provided, however, that these qualifica- 
tions do not fall below the minimum 
standards designated by the State. For 
each city to have the authority to set a 
different standard is a situation that can 
scarcely be justified, and no one city is 
obligated to accept a certificate issued by 
any other city. There should be a re- 
codification of school laws in Kentucky, 
eliminating many of the inconsistencies 
and the non-essentials. Can any qualifi- 
cation, less than a bachelor’s degree from 
a standard four-year college, be accepted 
as evidence of ability to teach in the pub- 
lic high schools of the State, or be justified 


according to the best practice and au- 
thorities? 


This study has been made for a two- 
fold purpose: (1) To find out some of the 
administrative practices in this group of 
secondary schools that are, according to 
standardizing agencies, the best high 
schools in the State. (2) To compare these 
practices with those of other schools and 
certain standards, so that the status of 
secondary education in these cities might 
be better understood. The latter was 
done because facts without comparison 
lack significance. Further, this typical 
high school may serve to acquaint admin- 
istrative authorities with the general status 
of secondary education in Kentucky; it 
may serve these particular cities individ- 
ually to make comparisons within the 
State; or it may serve the State as a whole 
to compare this group of municipal high 
schools with other states, sections of the 
country, or the United States at large. 
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Department of County Superintendents 


L. L. RUDOLPH, EDITOR 


The only reason for the existence of a County Superintendents’ Section. in the K. E. A. Journal 
is that the work of the superintendents be strengthened and be made to fit more logically into a general program 


for the improvement of Education in the State. 


Just how well the section performs that function will depend 


upon the use we make of it as a clearing-house for the best ideas and practices of the day. It is intended that 


this section be entirely democratic. 


It is hoped that each superintendent will contribute news from his county 


and will keep an eye open to the progress in the other counties of the State-——Editor. 





COMMUNITY FAIRS 


History reveals that the Community 
Fair is not a new institution. The fairs of 
ancient times, because of the lack of 
means of communication and travel, were 
primarily trade centers. People would 
take advantage of these festivals to pro- 
vide themselves with sufficient goods to 
last for months. These fetes were granted 
privileges encouraged by the rulers of the 
land. 


About the end of the tenth century fairs 
became prevalent in Europe, but they had 
broadened from trade centers to social 
institutions also. The European fairs have 
made some progress but they are still 
primarily centers for the disposal of articles 
shown by exhibitors. England has en- 
larged the fair idea by making it a stimulus 
for the improvement of purebred livestock. 


The first fairs held in America were 
patterned after those of England, but they 
were inadequate and unsuited to American 
life. In 1785 a society to promote agri- 
culture was organized, and its membership 
included such men as George Washington 
and Benjamin Franklin. From this society 
developed the modern idea of a fair, which 
is distinctly American. 


The outstanding purpose of fairs in the 
United States is the stimulation of im- 
provement in livestock, crops, and general 
domestic development. It is an educa- 
tional institution embodying instructive 
social amusement and community develop- 
ment. 


Accounts show that most state fairs are 
a success. educationally and financially. 
For many years the same statement could 
be made concerning county fairs, but for 
various causes this institution has had a 


noticeable decline. It has been supplanted 
by a more local and personal function 
known as the School and Community Fair. 


Many community fairs have had their 
origin in a “School Fair,’’ at which there 
was an exhibition of the work done and the 
products grown by the children of a certain 
school. This event became enlarged to 
include nearby schools and finally the 
products and work of all members of the 
community. 


The Community Fair, when compared to 
other types, may be the smallest, but its 
function, its educational value and _ its 
effectiveness are its greatest assets. 
Farmers Bulletin No. 870 of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, says 
that, ““The Community Fair is a miniature 
county fair, with the races, side shows and 
commercial amusements omitted.” 


If vocational agriculture teachers should 
search all their books on methods and 
plans for extra-classroom activities, they 
would find no better suggestion than that 


of having a community fair. It is strictly 
rural in its nature, and correlates with all 
phases of Smith-Hughes training in Agri- 
culture, Home Economics and Trades. 


During the autumn of 1925, the Ken- 
tucky vocational agriculture teachers have 
proved that they are sponsors of such 
meetings, for of the eighty departments in 
the State between fifty and sixty have 
held school and community fairs. 


Thousands of people have attended 
these meetings, taking home with them a 
bigger idea of co-operation. All of the 
fairs have been of an educational nature, 
including addresses by various State and 
community leaders, musical programs, com- 
petitive games, besides the regular display 
of school and community work. Ofttimes 
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some particular community need has been 
stressed and boosted, such as good roads 
and consolidation of schools. The financial 
side hasn’t been entirely ignored for 
P. T. A. organizations have always co- 
operated whole-heartedly. Generally they 


have served lunches to the crowd, and 
used the fund for libraries, gymnasium, ~ 
or the department that most needed aid. 


A visitor may think that he sees the 
value of a community fair, but he doesn’t 
fully realize its significance. Noone knows 
the lasting worth of such a meeting except 
those who are active participants in it. A 
program of this type gives the patrons an 
opportunity to see the work of the school, 
to develop a pride in the community, and 
above all, it aids in the forming of contacts 
between the school and community. The 
competitive spirit developed at a meeting 
like this is a stimulus for greater achieve- 
ment. ‘‘As an educational institution the 
community fair is needed to improve 
schools, to encourage scientific farming, to 
strengthen communities and to _ raise 
standards of living.” 


ROBERTSON COUNTY FIELD DAY 


An interesting article appeared in the 
news columns concerning a field day in 
Robertson County the second day of 
October. The program opened with a 
school parade. Each school was well 
drilled and elaborately costumed. Follow- 
ing the parade the schools entered en- 
thusiastically into the athletic events. 
Piqua and Mt. Olivet schools led in the 
number of points made in the athletic 
contests. Riggs school was awarded the 
prize for the best appearance in the parade. 
Every teacher and school in the county 
participated in the day’s program. Supt. 
Monohan of Bracken County, W. R. 
Chandler, principal of Sardis High School, 
and R. O. Chambers of Maysville, were 
present and acted as judges. This was 
the first field day ever witnessed in 
Robertson County, and was pronounced 
an outstanding success. 


NEWS NOTES FROM McCRACKEN 
COUNTY 


The members of the newly elected 
school board attended the November 





TEACHERS MANUAL. 


For Picture Study and Art Appreciation—Best 
text on the subject by Albert W. Heckman, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

64 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED—SOC POSTPAID 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
DEPT. 3,415 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 














meeting of the old board so as to familiarize 
themselves with the work of the schools 
and the method of procedure. 


Within the last month the superintendent 
in making his rounds to the schools, took 
the Crusaders scales in his car from school 
to school and weighed the children. 
Teachers have been provided with normal 
weight charts on which weights, heights 
and ages are placed. This also goes on the 
pupil’s monthly report card and is used by 
pupils, teachers and parents as a part of 
the program for the improvement of health. 
Teachers are doing splendid work along 
this line. 


All eighth-grade pupils in the county 
have been allowed to attend the eighth- 
grade classes at the high school buildings 
for the past three years. This time 
junior high schools are being organized 
at these places. The total number of 
seventh- and eighth-grade pupils enrolled 
at the three junior high schools is 152. 


NEWS NOTES 


Superintendent N. O. Kimbler of Hender- 
son County has in his office mail boxes 
for each of the teachers. Material is 
put in these boxes before each teachers’ 
meeting so that it is distributed without 
any expense for postage. 


The enrollment in the First District 
Educational Association this year is 1,034. 
This surpasses all previous records. One 
reason for the large enrollment was the 
effort made to get one hundred per cent 
enrollment from the various counties and 
towns in the district. The following 
counties enrolled one hundred per cent: 
Calloway, Lyon, Graves, Hickman, Mc- 
Cracken and Marshall. 
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SOME DIRECT RESULTS OF A 
YEAR’S PROGRAM IN 
MARSHALL CO. 


Our county program this year called 
for a two-day institute, five general 
monthly meetings and ten group meetings 
for teachers desiring to pursue a definite 
course of study in tests and measures. 
The entire schedule was so arranged as 
to be completed before the Christmas 
holidays in order to avoid handicaps of 
bad weather and muddy roads. All meet- 
ings have been especially well attended. 
Each program has been marked by an 
enthusiastic response on the part of the 
teachers. 


The following are some of the direct 
results of our teachers’ meetings this year: 


1. Improvement in the attractiveness 
of school grounds, buildings and rooms. 


2. More attention given to training in 
health. Practically every district has pro- 
vided for itself a water cooler and has 
enforced the use of individual drinking 
cups. Training has been given in the 
formation of health habits through the 
performance of health chores. 


3. Reading has been improved by im- 
proving methods of teaching, checking 
results and setting goals for accomplish- 
ment, and by providing more reading 


material. Twenty schools have contrib- 
uted to a circulating library fund. Others 
will contribute just as soon as they can 
raise the money. 


4. Through the course in tests and 
measure teachers have come to better 
understand the fundamentals underlying 
the classification and promotion of pupils. 
Individual differences are being recognized 
and appreciated so that instruction is 
adapted more nearly to individual needs. 


5. The association of the teachers in 
their meetings this year has developed a 
fine spirit of fellowship. They are all 
interested in each other and in the boys 
and girls of Marshall County. 


_ The teachers in Marshall County believe 
in the F. D. E. A. They are supporting 
it with a 100% membership and will sup- 


port it with a 100% attendance. They 
believe in K. E. A. and have pledged 
themselves to it, one hundred per cent. 
They believe that the closest co-operation 
possible between our county, district, and 
State organizations is necessary for the 
satisfactory solution of many of our edu- 
cational problems. 


No state will advance educationally 
beyond its districts, no district beyond its 
counties, and no county beyond its teach- 
ers. The teachers in this county believe 
in beginning in their own backyards with 
all aid and assistance at their command. 
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| NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
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trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, ete. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
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Department of Rural Schools 


J. VIRGIL CHAPMAN, EDITOR 


County Superintendents, principals and teachers of consolidated and graded common schools and 
all other teachers and community builders in the rural districts are earnestly requested to contribute 


to this Department. 
events in their respective communities.—Editor. 


They should please mail to my office at Frankfort brief report on important 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


One of the gravest problems confronting 
the people of Kentucky today is the im- 
provement of educational conditions in 
the rural districts. 


While a revision of the school laws is 
not a panacea for all our educational ills, 
yet such legislation as will improve the 
country school, retain a proper system of 
administration and _ provide additional 
funds for the schools of rural Kentucky is 
exceedingly important at this time. The 
editor of this department, believing the 
paramount issue before us is the enactment 
of the entire K. E. A. Legislative Program 
into law, and feeling that it is of special 
importance to those working in the rural 
field, presents in this issue the reports of 
both the Legislative and the Recodifica- 
tion Committees. 


Not the least important function of the 
Kentucky Education Association, the 
National Education Association, or the 
First District Education Association, is 
that of promoting a progressive, construc- 
tive legislative program. For more than a 
decade past the Kentucky Education 
Association has, through a standing “‘Legis- 
lative Committee,’”’ co-operated with the 
State Department of Education, and local 
educational units, in the furtherance of 
such a program. 


While not pretentious, radical or extrava- 
gant, the resolutions of this committee 
propose some very necessary changes in the 
school laws of the State. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
the last session of the Kentucky Education 
Association, April, 1925: 


REPORT OF THE K. E. A. LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 


1. That the Recodification Bill, as 
submitted by Special Committee, be 
approved and enacted into law. 


2. That the maximum limit of county 
school levy be raised from fifty cents (50c) 
to seventy-five cents (75c) on the one 
hundred dollars ($100.00). 


3. That the compulsory attendance law 
be strengthened and made more specific, 
especially with reference to jurisdiction and 
penalty. 


4. That the certification law be revised 
in the direction of higher standards. 


5. That the consolidation laws be 
amended, making them more specific, 
especially along the lines desired by county 
superintendents. 


6. That a bi-partisan State Board of 
Education Bill be prepared providing such 
personnel, powers and duties as will best 
serve the educational interests of Kentucky. 


7. That we recommend to the Research 
Committee that they make a special study 
of textbook laws, including the history of 
textbook legislation in the various states, 
and report its findings to the Superintend- 
ents Conference next winter. 


8. That this program of proposed 
legislation be submitted to District Educa- 
tional Associations and to the Superintend- 
ents Conference for their consideration and 
constructive suggestions; and that the 
final result of this process be used by the 
Legislative Committee as the basis for 
preparation of bills for the consideration 
of the General Assembly. 


9. That we favor the present plan of 
selecting county superintendents and are 
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The Great Masters 
IN COLORS 


Picture-Study Course in Art Appreciation— 
a practical and thorough method of instruc- 
tion for use in public school or the home. 
These accurate, inexpensive color reproduc- 
tions of the world’s great masterpieces of 
painting are a constant source of delight to 
the children—they make study seem like play. 
Sample Set Comprising:— 

100 Color Miniatures (Complete Set) 

1 Museum Color Print (Specimen copy) 

1 Teachers Manual (Collins) 


1 Picture Talks for Children (Oliver) 50 
Actual Value $3.50 


Introductory offer sent postpaid for $2.00 
Bring the Art Museum to the Class Room 
Write for prospectus 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
8-10 East 49th St. Dept. 16 New York, N. Y. 








NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWOR 


Edited by G. C. Myers, Ph. D. Endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere. Conforming strictly 
to the requirements of your curriculum; affording 
maximum learning value with minimum attention 
and effort on your part. Send coupon below for 
new MODERN SEATWORK booklet describing 115 
new self-teaching sets. 








_NEW PANORAMA POSTER of the Four 
Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decoration 
twelve feet long. For Grades 1, 2 and 3. Con- 
sists of four 36-inch color backgrounds, Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter; figures of birds, animals, 
snowman, tots, sleds, etc., printed on separate 
white sheets, to be cut, colored, and pasted in 
position on backgrounds. 
No. 2127—Complete, postpaid 
The Harter School Supply Co, Cleveland, O. 

Please send me the following— 
O MODERN SEATWORK booklet 

(free) 

* HELPFUL HINTS for Teachers circular 





(free) 
im CATALOG of new school. entertainments 
(free) 
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Morehead State 
Normal School 


Morehead, Kentucky 
SESSION OF 1925-26 


Second Semester Opens January 25 


All courses give standard credit of 
college or high school rank. 


Courses are given leading to all 
grades of certificates valid to teach 
anywhere in Kentucky. 

Expenses are low. 


Excellent opportunities are afforded 
for high grade work under a well 
trained faculty. 


For particulars, address 


F. C. BUTTON, President 








An All-Round Course 
of Stenographic Instruction 


A course that makes finished stenog- 
raphers and secretaries 


Gregg’s complete stenographic course cov- 
ers every detail of stenographic and secreta- 
rial training from the technique of shorthand 
and typewriting to the general duties of the 
office stenographer and private secretary. 

The basal books making up this course al- 
ready adopted in full by hundreds of schools 
are: 

The Gregg Shorthand Manual 

Gregg Speed Studies 

The New Rational Typewriting.... 

Applied Business English and Correspond- 
ence, Text, $1.00—Exercises. 

Secretarial Studies, Text... ccc 

Laboratory Materials 

This complete course, which represents the 
minimum of stenographic instruction, means 
perfect harmony of instruction, no duplication 
or overlapping, no wasted effort, and finally a 
finished product: 

You are invited to examine these books at our 
expense 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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opposed to any attempt to revert to the 
old method of election. 


10. WHEREAS, Educational and other 
interests are hampered by the restrictions 
and limitations of our present Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky, whereby the State 
Superintendent is rendered ineligible to 
succeed himself even after rendering 
eminent services, and 


WHEREAS, There is a growing sentiment 
that the present Constitution impedes the 
progress of the Commonwealth in many 
matters, 


RESOLVED, That it is our opinion that 
those interested in Kentucky’s advance- 
ment should give careful study to the 
question of a new State Constitution. 


A brief explanation and discussion of a 
few outstanding sections of this report 
clarify their meaning and emphasize their 
importance. 


1. The ‘‘Recodification Bill,” as set 
forth in a separate article, is not to make 
organic changes but to simplify, harmonize 
and abbreviate the school laws as they 
now appear in the Statutes. It should 
have no opposition. 


2. County School Tax—One of the 
most unfair limitations is that of the 
50-cent limit for county school taxes while 
graded school districts may levy $1.35 
and 4th-class cities as much as $1.50 on 
the $100 for school purposes. When we 
consider that these levies, usually in 
villages, towns and cities, are in a territory 
where property values are much higher 
than in the rural districts, it makes the 
inequality and injustice the more notable. 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
through its Legislative Committee, is 
asking that county boards be granted the 
privilege of a 75-cent limit on county 
school taxes where necessary. It is not 
intended, of course, that the 75-cent levy 
should be compulsory. With fourteen 
poor counties of the State paying a basal 
salary of from $40 to $45 per month, nine 
a basal salary of $45 to $60 per month 
and, in fact, 66 counties a basal salary of 
less than $60 per month to rural school 
teachers, a more substantial financial 
basis of operation is an absolute necessity. 


It may be surprising to know that a bill 
was introduced in the General Assembly 
in 1924, reducing the present maximum 
levy of 50 cents to 30 cents on the $100. 
This would have ruined the schools in half 
the counties of the State. 


It is evident that we need an equalization 
and stimulation fund to be administered 
by the State Department or State Board 
of Education, to partially remedy these 
gross educational inequalities. As that 
seems improbable, an additional maximum 
levy is an urgent necessity. 


3. No well-informed man or woman in 
Kentucky will deny that we need a more 
effective compulsory attendance law. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been wasted and 
thousands of the brightest prospects have 
been blasted by non-attendance. An 
alleged compulsory attendance law, en- 
acted twelve or fifteen years ago, increased 
attendance until patrons learned that the 
law really had no teeth. Then a new and 
better bill was introduced in 1920, but 
before final passage it was so mutilated 
by “legislative surgeons” as to render it 
harmless. Like the other, it really in- 
creased the attendance for a while but 
is now practically a dead letter in many 
sections of the State. Because of no 
limitations as to maximum fine, hundreds 
of cases are thrown into the circuit court, 
thus causing such delay as to make the 
law ineffective. A new attendance law is 
an urgent necessity. 


4, There is a demand from all quarters 
for a revision of the law governing the 
matter of teachers certificates. A special 
committee, representing the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the University of 
Kentucky, the four State Normal Schools, 
city and county superintendents, will 
complete the preparation of this bill before 
the close of the year. 


5. A revision of the laws pertaining to 
consolidation, district boundaries, sub- 
district taxes, election returns, etc., has 
been requested by county superintendents 
throughout the State. There will be 
nothing in this measure to force consolida- 
tion where it is not wanted, but it will aid 
progressive counties and communities in 
sane and well-planned consolidation pro- 
grams. 
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6. State Board of Education bills passed 
the Senate in 1922 and 1924, but both were 
defeated in the House. Another effort 
will be made in 1926. 


7. The people are demanding some 
changes in the textbook law. Some changes 
are desirable. The K. E. A. Research 
Committee has been charged with the 
responsibility of making a careful study 
of such laws. This report will serve as 
a basis for a modern, conservative, sound 
measure that will insure justice to all 
parties concerned. 


This ‘Legislative Program” has been 
approved, not only by the Kentucky 
Education Association, but also by all 
the district educational associations of 
the State, to-wit: 


The Upper Kentucky River Association, 

The Eastern Kentucky Association, 

The First Congressional District As- 
sociation, 

The Third Congressional District As- 
sociation, 

The Fourth Congressional District As- 
sociation. 


After two days’ deliberation of special 
committees appointed for the purpose of 
making careful study of special provisions 
in this program, reports were made, 
thoroughly discussed and unanimously 
approved by the Department of Super- 
intendence of the K. E. A., representing 
practically all of the administrative educa- 
tional leaders of the State in their confer- 
ence at Frankfort, November 19thand 20th. 


The major portion of the program has 
been endorsed also by the State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the State League 
of Women Voters. 


All members of our profession through- 
out the State are urged to give us their 
heartiest co-operation in our endeavor to 
secure the enactment of these various 
measures into law. 


J. Vinci CHAPMAN, Chairman, 
. H. Turnipseed, Homer Cooper, 
V. L. Jayne, A. L. Crabbe, 
. E. Broach, P. H. Hopkins, 
. W. Nichols, L. E. Meece, 
ee Kirkpatrick, W. L. Matthews, 
K. E. A. Legislative Committee. 


RECODIFICATION OF KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL LAWS 


J. VirGiIL CHAPMAN, Chairman, 
Recodification Committee 


Within the past twenty years at least a 
score of states have made complete re- 
visions of their school laws. Some, through 
Educational and Legislative Committees, 
have rewritten all laws pertaining to 
education for the purpose of reorganizing 
their school systems in harmony with 
modern thought, making many radical, 
fundamental changes. Others have under- 
taken to repeal existing laws and re-enact, 
for the purpose of rearranging, simplifying 
and condensing without attempting such 
changes. Among our neighboring states 
that have recently written new school 
codes are Illinois, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Tennessee. 


Realizing that the school laws of Ken- 
tucky are a bundle of contradictions and 
inconsistencies, very difficult to harmonize 
and interpret, the Kentucky Education 
Association, in April, 1924, appointed a 
special Recodification Committee of five 
members, to-wit: J. Virgil Chapman, 
chairman; J. E. Coleman, Paducah; M. E. 
Ligon, Lexington; Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris, 
and Mrs. M. L. Hall, Shelbyville. It 
was the purpose of this committee to 
prepare a bill repealing all our common 
school laws and enacting in lieu thereof a 
code that would remove doubtful passages 
and thus clarify the school laws without 
making organic changes. This com- 
mittee secured the services of Mr. W. R. 
Hood, Specialist in School Legislation, 
who has been connected with the United 
States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., for twenty years and has had very 
wide experience in this character of work. 
Through the kindness of Dr. John J. Tigert, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, this 
service was provided without further ex- 
pense save that of a month’s board. The 
report, resulting from five weeks’ work by 
Mr. Hood in Kentucky, was submitted 
to the Kentucky Education Association in 
April, 1925, unanimously approved by 
that body, and referred to the K. E. A. 
Legislative Committee for final prepara- 
tion and presentation to the General 
Assembly at its next session. 
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At a special meeting of the K. E. A. 
Legislative Committee in Louisville, 
August 15, 1925, the following sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to serve with the 
chairman in the preparation of this code: 
Superintendent McHenry Rhoads, Pro- 
fessor M. E. Ligon, Superintendent Lee 
Kirkpatrick, Mr. P. H. Hopkins and Mr. 
L. N. Taylor. 


It was our purpose to obtain additional 
assistance from Mr. Hood in the matter of 
further revision and of drawing the title, 
repealing and enacting clauses, but because 
of his serious illness, which confines him 
to a hospital in Virginia, this will be done 
by some of our people. 


While it was not our purpose to make 
radical changes in the law, it, of course, 
became necessary to clarify doubtful 
passages and contradictory statements in 
the light of modern educational thought 
and in harmony with the general trend 
and. spirit of our school laws. Briefly 
stated, the following are some of the chief 
things accomplished in the writing of this 
code: 


1st—The volume of the school law will 
be reduced at least 30%. 


2nd—The State Department of Educa- 
tion is defined. No delegation of 
power or authority is changed. 


3rd—So far as possible, contradictions 
and ambiguous passages are re- 
moved and laws pertaining to 
similar subjects are grouped and 
classified. 


4th—Duties of county superintendents 
and boards of education are system- 
atized and simplified. 


5th—The consolidation laws are grouped 
and clarified making definite pro- 
visions as to election officers, re- 
turns, etc. 


6th—Sub-district tax elections are legal- 
ized and placed under control of the 
County Board of Education rather 
than the “Division Board,’”’ which 
is now obsolete. 


7th—Compulsory attendance law im- 
proved, although a new law should 
be enacted. 


8th—Junior high schools authorized. 


9th—Irregularities concerning graded 
common schools are corrected. 


10th—Provision for contracts for high- 
school pupils is clarified. 


11th—Various provisions supposed to 
have been repealed are omitted. 


12th—School libraries emphasized and 
county board’s authority to assist 
sub-districts made clear. 


13th—City school laws simplified and 
abbreviated. 


14th—The most important improvement 
is that of collecting and system- 
atizing various duties of the dif- 
ferent boards, institutions and 
school officers in separate articles 
and properly indexing, so they may 
be easily found when the laws are 
finally published. 


In this labor of love in behalf of Ken- 
tucky children, we have realized the 
immensity of the task. I assure you that 
the chairman has felt very keenly the 
weight of responsibility. It is often diffi- 
cult to determine what is a_ radical, 
fundamental, organic change. We have, 
therefore, decided that where there is 
doubt as to the correctness of our inter- 
pretation, we shall list these changes for 
the benefit of those who desire to make a 
personal study of the report of this com- 
mittee. 


In conclusion, I desire to express my sin- 
cerest gratitude to all who have contrib- 
uted and are still contributing to the com- 
pletion of this task. Kentucky is a great 
State—rich in potential resources, rich in 
real manhood and womanhood, yet poor in 
educational opportunity and slow in edu- 
cational achievement. With such co-oper- 
ation and loyalty as I believe we shall 
have, we are now ready to move forward. 


The recodification measure and _ the 
K. E. A. Legislative Program have already 
been endorsed by at least six or seven State 
and District orgainizations. With the 
approval of this body as a crowning 
climax of our labors, and with your action, 
ardent, loyal, patriotic support of a con- 
structive legislative program a_ glorious 
victory is assured.  — 
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Department of Elementary Education 


A. P. TAYLOR, EDITOR 


It is our desire to make this department helpful to elementary teachers of the State. 


For this 


purpose we ask the teachers of the State to lend their aid by describing some methods, projects or 


teaching situations which have been helpful. 
ment.—Editor. 


Such material will be given space in this depart- 





HEALTH HABITS 


We are sure that nearly every teacher 
has done something in health teaching, 
but has there been organized a systematic 
program of health education? There is 
at this time in one community of this 
State a plan for a larger program of health 
education. The organizations who are to 
serve in this program are the schools, the 
Y. M. C. A., the Department of Health 
and the American Red Cross. In every 
school much more could be done to promote 
better health habits: 

First—Make a survey of your school by 
weighing and measuring the heights of 
each pupil; 

Second—Secure a chart showing the age- 
height-weight standards, or use the one 
found in your state-adopted book on 
hygiene; 

Third—Sort out those who are five or 
more pounds under-weight and give them 
privately and individually some advice 
concerning food, sleep and exercise, and 
such other matters as the history of the 
. individual cases suggest. Secure the help 
of a public health nurse, if available, if not 
secure the help of a physician of the com- 
munity to help you carry cut your program. 
If we are ever to have a population of 
physically normal individuals, we as the 
teachers of the children must feel our 
responsibility in this matter and be willing 
to make a place for it in our school program. 
Break away from some of our traditional 
drudgery of school tasks, form some sort 
of health program, and then organize your 
academic work around this health program, 
as a secondary consideration. 

Individual differences in children of the 
same chronological age is a fact well known 
to all teachers of elementary classes. If 
you have never measured this difference it 
will be interesting and worth while to do 
a little ‘trying out’? or measuring. It 
matters not whether you use a test to 


determine their alertness or degree of 
brightness, or one to determine their 
ability in any of the school subjects, as 
spelling, reading, or arithmetic, you will 
find the class or grade will distribute them- 
selves two or three years or grades above 
and two or three years below their normal 
age or grade. 

Several expedients have been tried to 
make our teaching groups homogeneous, 
such as double promotions, demotions, 
enriching the course of study for the 
extreme super-normal ones, and curtailing 
the course of study to the bare minimum 
essentials for the extreme sub-normal ones. 
The most radical effort to get away from 
the heterogeneousness of the teaching 
groups, is to rid ourselves of the group 
itself, allowing the children to progress as 
rapidly as their ability will enable them to 
progress. In order to carry on this individ- 
ualized program, the teaching material 
must be completely rearranged to suit the 
pupils, manner of approach, and also so 
arranged that the teacher can easily and 
quickly check up on the work of pupil. 
It remains to be proven whether this 
abrupt breaking away from class or group 
instruction is successful, or not. I can see 
the validity of the claim, that children 
taught in this way have greater initiative 
than by group teaching. I am sure also 
that the ten or twenty per cent of super- 
normal children of the class will be released 
from the deadening effect of ‘“‘marking 
time” in the lockstep progress of class 
work. Some experimental editions of 
teaching material have been placed in 
schools of this State and we shall with- 
hold further commendation or criticism 
and keep an open mind, until further 
experiments have been made. 


CURRICULUM MAKING 


Much work is being done in the matter 
of curriculum making by school systems 
and committees of teachers organizations 
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Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer: Occupations 

Hill: Community Life and Civic Problems 

Turkington: Community Civics 

Bergen and Caldwell: Introduction to Botany 

Hough and Sedgwick: Hygiene and Sanitation 

Miner, Elwell, and Touton: Essentials of Bus- 
iness Arithmetic 

Brigham: Commercial Geography 

Davis and Lingham: Business English and Cor- 

respondence 
Wentworth and Smith: Higher Arithmetic 


Davis: Practical Exercises in English, First Series, 
Second Series and Advanced 
Powers and Loker: Practical Exercises in Rapid 
Calculation 
Cowan & Loker: Exercises in Business Practice 





Second Semester Suggestions 


Suggestive Helps 


GINN & COMPAN 


Davis and Lingham: Business Letter-Writing 

Bishop and Keller: Industry and Trade 

Hawkes, Luby, and Touton: Second Course in 
Algebra 

Huffcut: Elements of Business Law, 1925 Ed. 

Osgood: History of Industry 

Morehouse and Graham: American Problems 

Houghton: Elements of Public Speaking 

Carver: Elementary Economics 

Gettell: The Constitution of the United States 

Smith’s: Essential Solid Geometry 


Harned: Typewriting Studies 

Cheney: French Idioms and Phrases 

Moreno-Lacalle: Spanish Idioms and Phrases 

Bishop, Willard, and Robinson: Practical Map 
Exercises and Syllabi in History ; 


199 EAST GAY STREET, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











over the country. It is to be hoped that 
the elementary teachers will contribute 
out of their experiences, their ‘“‘bit’’ in 
curriculum building. A clipping from the 
November issue of the N. E. A. Journal is 
to the pcint and is as follows: 


“Next to the teacher comes the curricu- 
lum. It determines largely what the child 
shall do during his hours in school—the 
topics he shall consider, the ideals, the 
attitudes, and the techniques that shall be 
built into his life. The curriculum maker 
builds where the educational philosopher 
leaves off. He translates philosophy into 
acts. There is a challenge to every teacher 
in the careful scientific work that is now 
going into curriculum improvement. This 
work can bear its best fruit only as teachers 
come to understand the problems involved. 
The curriculum is always growing, chang- 
ing, leaving out obsolete material and 
adding new, insisting not only that each 
unit shall be good in itself, but that it 
shall be better than any other unit which 
might be substituted for it. To sub- 


stitute present-day values for outworn 
shibboleths is no easy thing. It is easier 
to teach what we learned in the way we 
learned it. It is simpler to follow the 
textbook than to be eternally asking, 
‘Why?’ ‘What for?’ ‘Is the child really 
getting something out of this?’ ‘Is 
it sound in the light of known principles of 
education?’ But this persistent question- 
ing lies at the very heart of mental growth. 
If the school cannot teach the child to 
inquire further and to discriminate it may 
almost as well not teach him at all.” 


McHenry Rhoads, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has appointed Miss 
Mildred Lewis of Lexington State Director 
of Music, effective January 1, to succeed 
Miss Caroline Bourgard of Louisville. 


Miss Lewis has been supervisor of city 
school music at Ashland, Georgetown and 
Lexington. She is a graduate of the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music. 
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The College of Education 


of the 


University of Kentucky 


The College of Education of the University of Kentucky is growing rapidly. In num- 
bers it has grown more than 300% since its establishment in 1923. Through its regular session 
program, its extension program, and its summer session it is reaching nearly 3,000 Kentucky 
school people annually. 

The College is equipped to train teachers, high school teachers, elementary and high 
school principals, supervisors, city superintendents, county superintendents, normal school 
instructors, college instructors. It has a strong faculty and offers a modern and up-to-date 
program for teacher training. In all these respects it commends itself to the school people 
of Kentucky. 

The Summer Session has had a phenomenal growth in the past five years and now 
compares favorably with the summer sessions of the larger institutions ot the South. Watch 
for the announcement of next summer session. 


For information, inquire of 


The Dean of the College of Education 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON 




















Murray State Normal School 


A Standard Institution for the Training of Teachers 





Four years college course of study. 
Full certificating privileges. 


New and well-equipped buildings. 


Spring Semester begins February 1, 1926 





For catalogue and full particulars, address 


JOHN W. CARR, President 
MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
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Book Reviews 


DEAN WM. S. TAYLOR, EDITOR 





EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL,By Cuar tes R. 
Foster, Richmond-Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1925. 


The purpose of this volume is to lay 
before high-school principals and teachers 
and professors of secondary school ad- 
ministration and supervision some under- 
lying principles involved, with a few 
illustrations suggestive of the pcssibilities 
in the extra-curricular field. 


Throughout, the book is rich in valuable 
suggestion for the administrator and super- 
visor in the conduct of extra-curricular 
activities. The book is practical, well- 
written and readable, and merits the 
careful study of high-school principals and 
teachers and professors of secondary school 
administration in normal schools, teachers’ 
colleges and universities. 


HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, By 
REUBEN Post HALLECK, American Book 
Company, Chicago, 1923, xxxvi, 534 pp. 


Wars receive very little attention in this 


book. In fact, the author states that be- 
side inventions such as those of McCormick 
and Whitney famous battles seem un- 
important, and that Morse did more for the 
world than Alexander or Napoleon (p. 355). 
About one-fourth of the book is devoted to 
the growth and development of the country, 
a discussion of which comes at the close of 
each historical period. Commercial geog- 
raphy constitutes much of the material of 
these chapters on the country’s progress. 
The author’s statements about presidents 
are real to pupils today. For example, he 
mentions that Garfield, Hays and Harrison 
were valedictorians when they graduated 
from college (p. 425), and that Wilson was 
manager of the football team of Princeton 
University, from which he graduated with 
honors (p. 496). Halleck does not fail to 
give attention to the discovery of ether, 
the conqueror of pain; and he discusses 


such people as Florence Nightingale and 
Dorothea Dix (p. 364), but he omits 
numerous unimportant names such as 
the men who ran for president or vice- 
president (p. 423). 

The pictures are plentiful, modern and 
appropriate. As an illustration of their 
appropriateness, there is the photograph of 
the statue of Washington recently unveiled 
in London, instead of the old bust drawing 
(p. 199). Instead of bust pictures of 
Washington and each of his leading 
generals there is a picture of all of them in 
one natural group where they are bidding 
one another farewell (p. 211). 

All of us are anxious for history to con- 
tribute to civic education. Halleck is care- 
ful to teach REAL civic education. He 
avoids arousing prejudices and. partizan- 
ship feelings. He gives the Indian justice 
by mentioning his virtues (p. 46). He 
makes it evident that the English were not 
altogether wrong before the Revolutionary 
War (p. 170), and that we did not whip 
England without help (p. 199). He is 
equally unbiased in treating the other 
wars and the political questions. Thus 
he is a safe historian. 


The History of Our Country approaches 
the kind of a history that the modern edu- 
cator wants. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FOR TEACHERS, 
By CHARLES E. Martz, JOHN A. KINNER- 
MAN, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
340 pages. 

This volume is an elementary treatise 
intended for the beginner and for that 
great mass of teachers in service who have 
had insufficient preparation for teaching 
and who are lacking in social and political 
conceptions. 

There is presented in this text some of 
the more important present-day social 
problems describing briefly the great gov- 
ernmental and social institutions of society, 
and pointing out the relation of education 
to citizenship in democracy. 
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Western Kentucky Teachers College 
and Normal School 


BOWLING GREEN 











Administration Building 


Established by the State of Kentucky to train teachers 
for the public schools. 


No effort has been spared to assemble a staff of instruc- 
tors of adequate talents and training for the task in hand. 

Nor has less diligence been used in achieving an environ- 
ment sufficiently stimulating and wholesome to throw about 
Kentucky teachers. 

It is the desire of the administration to keep at the mini- 
mum the cost of preparing to teach in the schools of the state. 
No tuition is charged residents of Kentucky. Board and 
rooms are offered at a satisfactory rate. A substantial reduc- 
ap has been announced in the room rates effective February 

Irst. 

Standard college work is offered leading to the bacca- 
laureate degree. Licenses to teach are issued at appropriate 
intervals in the student’s progress. 

Second Semester opens February First. 

- Nas Second term of the Second Semester opens April 
ilth. 


Inquiries should be addressed to 


H. H. CHERRY, President 
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Have You Noticed 


1. Any change in the service you are getting 
on school furniture and supplies in Kentucky? 


2. That the quality is better? 


Do You Wonder Why? 


1. Because you now have in Kentucky a live, 
well-financed, well-stocked school supply 
house. 


2. Because we ship the day your order is re- 
ceived and invite you to telegraph or telephone 
your orders and inquiries at our expense. 


3. Because we are interested in the welfare of 
Kentucky schools and_ sell only quality 
products at fair prices. 


CenTRAL Scnoot Suppry Co. 


(Incorporated) 


311-313 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
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